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THE STORY IN THESE 


Dates -Proved Flours 


SPRING WHEAT 


Rosin Hoop 
CINDERELLA 
SEAL OF MINNESOTA 


Imco SpeciAt (High Protein) 


KANSAS WHEAT 


MinuTE MAN 
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MERLIN 


TEXAS WHEAT 


RovAL PRANCER 
GOLDEN PRANCER 


WHITE PRANCER 


SOFT WHEAT 


Betsy Ross 

Topmost 

SPARKLING JEWEL 

Beauty Krust (Cake & Pastry) 


ARTCRAFT 


INTERNATIONAL 


When you use any International flour in your 
bakery, you know you can rely on two impor- 


tant things—quality and uniformity. 


A large staff and the finest equipped labora- 
tories exercise quality control over all Inter- 
national Milling Company flours. This control 
commences even before the grain is harvested 


and continues until the moment it reaches you. 
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RESH AS A MOUNTAIN STREAM 


That's how Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flour reaches you. We're mighty 
particular about this matter of freshness, because freshness means flavor 
at its best—rich, nutlike, customer-pleasing flavor for your whole wheat 
bread. If you're not using Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flour now, how about 


fophipbete mbtar- Ws at-¥ ig 
PILLSBURY'S WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 


Famous for Flavor and Freshness 
PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 





MILLER: Published weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U. S. A., 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 


10c copy; yearly rate $2 
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They re Back— 







DANIEL WEBSTER 


GOLD COIN 
Flour 


HELLO, JO! 


Were welcoming our fa- 
vorite son, BIG JO, back 
into production — after the 
lifting of government re- 
strictions. 


With all the baking satisfaction 
the best spring wheat crop in 
years has provided for you 


1856-1946 


You can place your prod- 
ucts back in the “Top Qual- 
ity” field by ordering a sup- 
ply of this dependable flour 














Our Ninetieth Anniversary today. 
re Bl ually 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. ye? THE BIC JO 50 
NEW ULM, MINN. or’ FLOUR MILLS 
Wabasha, Minnesota 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS - 








coots-iea RED WING SPECIAL 


Wheat located in 


the very center of 

the High Protein TA 
Turkey Wheat . ; 

Country. 





INDEPENDENT ; CREAM f \ \ EST 
OWNER O 
MANAGED PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 
7 THE RED WING MILLING CO. 
; LSKY Mil ING co. RED WING, MINNESOTA 
ae + MEPHERSON, ‘KANSAS. <a PRIS Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 


Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


een ||“Gooch’s Best” | AMaicul'® IU technical control b 






























































SUPERIOR cee Sead your samples to W. E. Long Co. 

is IT E WA ie QUALITY analytical and baking laboratories—for examination, analyt- 

ical checks, vitamin assay and practical bakery testing. 

FLOUR to Make All Baked Things Prom fet —rEuaBie REPORTS. 
Better Ask for full information on regular service schedules and costs. 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 155 N. CLARK STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS e@ MINNESOTA Lincoln, Nebraska ; ae Gat tee ILLINOIS 
cVEIGH «& CO. J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5" 12" 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 





15 WEST 10th ST. . KANSAS CITY 6, MO. DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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gal Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
rw) ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD — 


MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE * WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 





~*~ 





ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 














FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


b 
x} The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 








FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 








GROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 

















TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
PORTLAND ° OREGON 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 





General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 





CONTINENTAL GRAIN Cc MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS - York - = ICES Seetin 
ew Yor ashville e0' 

Te. aceon Chicago nid Galveston 

- Louls Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary R. HUGH UHLMANN, Treasurer 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











OPERATING 


‘ican owt teas" «KATY AND WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce ° . New York Ci 
ae Gis Meadene tedbamee Combined Capacity 7,500,000 Bus. _ , ty 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade € Enid, Okla 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange z ” a % 

New York Rubber Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 


New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 


ee 6g ae re ata 














W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. Domestic and Export cae 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS ps 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 





We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor x 






CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. _ 
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... YOU ARE 


Baker . . . business man... civic leader . . . manufacturing 
expert ... engineer ... mechanic... salesman. Your day is 
filled with decisions calling for information from many fields. 

By making a simple decision you can take at least one 
| worry off your mind. Choose a miller who can furnish Bakers’ 
Flours that will simplify your production problems. 

Lay the responsibility on our shoulders. We are fitted to 
carry the load because of our experience, our capacity and our 
facilities. More important yet we have the men who know... 
.. who understand how best to select, blend, process and mill 
"* wheat .. . to give you the right characteristics in uniform 
Bakers’ Flours, to produce finer bread. 

: ar Buc gp 
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COMMANDER- 


LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices e MINNEAPOLIS 

THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


Ww 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
* 


LA GRANGE 
MILL RED WING 


MINNESOTA 








PROBLEM: 


A part of the cost of grain is the expense 
of getting it there. Not only must the 
right quality of grain be found, but its 
transportation to the point of use ar- 
ranged. How cheaply and efficiently this 
is done has a direct bearing on what the 
processor must pay—what the grower 
can be allowed. 

The problem of transporting grain by 
the cheapest distance between two 
points is one to which Cargill has given 
close study for many years. It is an im- 
mediate geometrical problem with each 
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Find the Cheapest Distance 


new order . . . it is a constant long range 
problem with the planning of- future 
grain movements. Cargill’s concern over 
transportation economy is typical of its 
service. 


CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN Gran 





OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS AND ALL PRINCIPAL GRAIN MARKETS 








For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 





Chor more than 33 years 


exclusively 





... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EXCELSIOR 











FLOUR BROKERAGE 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


610-611 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 





TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 














WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 4 


of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
We will be glad to get your quotations 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


_ 





Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 


— 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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| WESTERN STAR 
/KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


There is a plus value in baking 
these Star brands. It’s the inner 
satisfaction that comes to every 
baker who knows he is basing 


his bread on top quality flour. 


* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


AMERICAN. MAID FLOUR 


ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 


ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 

















Gor Better Bread 


The 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 














Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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TENSION BANKERS FLAP 
ENVELOPES have a reserve 
strength in excess of ordinary 
envelopes. Can be crammed 
with important mail and carry 
the load in safety anywhere. 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


129 North Second Street MAin 0547 Minneapolis 1, Minn. 











HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
j AKG ctiryvy , MINNBSBOTA 
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Good baking performance is built into every sack 
of MADE-RITE flour. Beginning with careful 
selection of wheat with superior baking qualities, 
rigid chemical and baking analysis tests confirm 
our wheat buyers’ choice of raw materials. These 
fine wheats are then milled with utmost accuracy 
assured by exacting laboratory checks. 























KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 





Bakes Right Because [It Is Made Right 
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Flour Rail Rates Advanced by 15% 





Boxcar Priority 
Order for CCC Use 
Issued by ICC 


Kansas City, Mo.—To hasten move- 
ment of Commodity Credit Corp. 
grain for foreign relief, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission last 
week imposed car Service Order No. 
648 upon transportation to and from 
terminal elevator points in Colora- 
do, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and Texas. The order, ef- 
fective Dec. 9, prohibits movement, 
diversion or reconsignment of wheat, 
corn, rye, oats, barley and flaxseed 


uniess permits are granted by ICC. 


agents. 

‘he order, which had no direct rela- 
tion to the general freight embargo, 
was designed to assure CCC of from 
30¢ to 350 cars a day to be loaded 
for Gulf ports, and depending upon 
the rate of flow the ports can han- 
dle and the amount of cars delivered 
from eastern roads, additional cars 
wil! be doled out to commercial con- 
signors holding ICC permits. 


Return of Empties Held Key 


Effect of the order on the grain 
and flour milling industries will de- 
pend entirely on the total number 
of cars available in this area, and 
particularly on an expanded rate of 
return of empties from eastern lines. 
The latter carriers now are under 
orders to step up their delivery of 
empties to 1,800 daily, about dou- 
ble the previous requirement, and 
if this level is achieved;: the trade 


believes that there will be enough 
cars to take care of the CCC and 
private industry also. 

Boxcar supplies have shown a mod- 
erate improvement in the past two 
weeks, although the pinch has not 
been eliminated. Eastern carriers 
have performed better on the return 
of empties and considerable help dur- 
ing the coal strike was obtained from 
use of hopper cars to move grain. 
This feature now, will be eliminated 
and other measures taken to com- 
pensate. 

(Continued on page 33) 





HIGHER TARIFFS GRANTED BY 
ICC EFFECTIVE ON JAN. 1 


Increase May Encourage Railroads to Contract for More 
Equipment, But Effect on Grain Car Supply Is 
Not Expected to Be Great 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





Australia’s Wheat and Flour Exports 
20,000,000 Bus Below 5- Year Average 


Washington, D. C.—Australia’s ex- 
ports of wheat, including flour, placed 
at 37,000,000 bus for the year ended 
June 30, 1946, are among the small- 
est recorded, says Foreign Crops and 
Markets, issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This 
compares with 59,000,000 bus for the 
preceding year and 57,000,000, the 
average for the five years ended 
June, 1945. The total reflects the 
reduced movement following the very 
small 1945 crop, as well as the low 
level of carry-over stocks and the be- 
low average 1946 crop. 


Near-by Areas Get Most 


In view of the Combined Food 
Board’s (now International Emer- 
gency Food Council’s) effort to re- 
lieve most effectively the world short- 
age of food grains by conserving 
shipping space, most of Australia’s 
shipments of wheat and flour during 


the year were directed to near-by 
deficit areas. 

India, Ceylon, Malaya, New Zea- 
land and Hong Kong were the prin- 
cipal destinations, with Australia’s 
usual shipments to the United King- 
dom being supplied principally by 
Canada and the United States. 

About 70% of the wheat ship- 
ments during this period went to 
India, while New Zealand, Ceylon 
and China account for the bulk of 
the remainder. The largest flour 
shipments were reported for Ceylon, 
with Malaya and India next in im- 
portance. 

Damage in Brazil 

Grain crops in southern Brazil, 
especially in Rio Grande do Sul, have 
sustained extensive locust damage, 
according to recent reports. About 
half the wheat stands in the princi- 
pal producing area of Rio Grande do 
Sul are reported as lost. 





Boxcar Grab May Force Shutdowns 
for Mills in the Pacific Northwest 


Seattle, Wash.—Millers in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, plagued since Sept. 
5 with strikes of different labor 
unions, thought that their troubles 
were over with the settlement of the 
Checkers’ Union strike on Dec. 8. 
Their optimism was short-lived, how- 
ever, for on Dec. 9 the Interstate 
Commerce Commission issued its 
Service Order No. 647 which gave 
the Commodity Credit Corp. first call 
on all available boxcars in that ter- 
ritory for the shipment of relief 
grain. 

The order, as interpreted by the 
trade, means that movement of all 
grain and grain products not spe- 
cifically intended for the CCC ex- 
port program must move in_ box- 
cars only under ICC permit. 

Several days’ time will be required 
to set the permit system up, and if 
there are not sufficient cars in the 
area to handle the CCC program, 
plus enough for local demands, the 
domestic business apparently is to be 
eliminated for the time being. 

‘ Waterfront mills are literally bulg- 
Ing with flour at present, but it will 
take at least a week to get ships 
alongside and start them loading, 
and it is quite possible that Pa- 
cific Northwest mills, heavily re- 
Stricted now because of insufficient 


storage space, and depending entire- 
ly upon a quick turn-around of box- 
cars to permit current operations, 
may be hamstrung by the ICC service 
order. 

The permit system is entirely sep- 
arate from the recently issued freight 
embargo which became inoperative 
with the resumption of coal mining. 

The service order states that all 
railroads operating in Oregon, Wash- 
ington or Idaho, with certain ex- 
ceptions and provisions for some 
lines serving western Montana, shall 
give preference and priority over all 
other traffic to supply boxcars for 
loading CCC bulk grain consigned to 
or for the account of the USDA.° 

The railroads are prohibited from 
supplying boxcars for nonpriority 
grain shipments except upon issu- 
ance of a permit. A. R. Mollison, 
service agent for the ICC, with of- 
fices in the Post Office Bldg., Port- 
land, Oregon, has been named permit 
agent. He will consider permit re- 
quests: approved by a committee con- 


sisting of Harold Sanford, Earl C.: 


Corey and Clyde L. Kiddle. 

During the first 15 days, no per- 
mits for moving grain, grain prod- 
ucts or by-products will*be approved 
by the committee, except:in extreme 
emergenajes, it, was. stated. 


It was reported that Mr. Mollison 
has requested the ICC to deliver 300 
empty boxcars per day for 30 days 
into the Pacific Northwest to allevi- 
ate the critical shortage of cars in 
that area. 

Officials of grain and milling com- 
panies and feed manufacturing plants, 
along with railroad representatives, 
have called an extradrdinary meet- 
ing for Dec. 10 in the Portland Mer- 
chants Exchange to consider the or- 
der and its operation. 

¥ ¥ 
More Wheat to Japan 

Seattle, Wash.—The Seattle Port 
of Embarkation, an army facility op- 
erating its own ships with its own 
personnel, announced that it had 
shipped 60,000 tons of wheat to Japan 
for civilian consumption during No- 
vember. An additional 10,000 tons 
of wheat was consigned to Okinawa. 
It was also reported that the Port 
of Embarkation had shipped more 
than 11,000 tons of ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer to Korea during the same 
month. Col. F. S. Jacobs, comman- 
dant of the port, also disclosed that 
2,600 carloads of dried sacked peas 
are scheduled for shipment to Ger- 
many and Japan, with the movement 
already started. 


Washington, D. C. — The ICC 
granted virtually the full rate in- 
crease asked by the railroads, and as 
a result flour tariffs will be increased 
by 15% and all agricultural com- 
modities, with the exception of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, are also grant- 
ed a similar boost. The new rates 
will become effective Jan. 1, 1947. 

It is estimated that the increased 
tariffs will put approximately §$1,- 
000,000,000 into the treasuries of the 
carriers and it is believed that this 
added revenue may encourage the 
roads to contract for needed equip- 
ment. 

Effect on Car Supply 


Grain car shortages threaten to 
exist for some time and, according 
to grain trade specialists, there is 
some doubt that good grain cars will 
ever be in the adequate supply which 
existed in the thirties, when at the 
time of crop harvests the carriers 
would build up banks of grain cars 
on spur lines in the farm belt. 

The car shortage is real and even 
if car equipment orders were to be 
placed immediately it will be some 
time before new equipment will catch 
up with needs. 

The rate increase ordered by the 
ICC supersedes the present tempo- 
rary increase of 642% in effect since 
last June. 


Carriers Requested 25% 


The carriers had originally peti- 
tioned for a 25% rate increase, which 
was granted in 1942, but this move 
was suspended when OPA protested 
the effect of the higher rates on the 
stabilization line. 

In official -territory which com- 
prises the area served by the east- 
ern roads the exact increase is 17.9%, 
while the western roads are given 
a 17.4% boost. The ICC granted 
unanimous approval to the request, 
which had been forecast earlier when 
it approved the temporary grant. 

In connection with fresh fruits and 
vegetables a 20% advance has been 
authorized, but a limiting factor is 
provided in the ICC order, which has 
the effect of equalizing the impact 
of the order on long haul freight. 

The new rates reflect current traf- 
fic densities. In its plea for the in- 
creased rates the roads presented evi- 
dence to show that wages and prices 
of materials and supplies had risen 
to a point which justified the in- 
crease. 
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CUBAN ON FLYING TRIP 

Carlos M. Ayala of Cantiago de 
Cuba, the Cuban representative of 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
is visiting in Minneapolis. Making 
the trip by air, Mr. Ayala says he can 
leave Havana in the afternoon and 
be in Minneapolis early the next 
morning. 
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Washington, D. C. — The sudden 
end of the coal strike came at a time 
when further use restrictions on fuel 
would have brought the baking in- 
dustry to the verge of stagnation and 
probably would have caused conse- 
quential financial loss to bakers who 
were carrying cold storage stocks of 
supplies. 

The very day that John L. Lewis, 
the United Mine Workers chief, an- 
nounced that the miners would re- 
turn to work and that a contract 
would be negotiated between the 
union and either the operators or 
the government, government officials 
were planning further tightening of 
coal use to keep stocks at bare min- 
imum requirements. With the end 
of the strike, the rail embargo and 
coal use restrictions were immedi- 
ately lifted by the government. 

The most serious aspects of the 
coal tie-up were just around the 
corner and would have been felt by 
the baking industry first in the af- 
filiated grain and milling trades. Gas 
use restrictions were being prepared 
and had the strike lasted another 10 
days it was planned to cut off gas 
supplies to bakeries for production 
other than bread. 

However, the hardest blow would 
have come when power curtailment 
had to be ordered for cold storage 
plants. One baker here informed 
The Northwestern Miller that his cold 
storage plant had notified his com- 
pany that when and if electric pow- 
er supplies were curtailed the storage 
company would waive responsibility 
for spoilage. In the case of this bak- 
ery approximately $50,000 worth of 
storage eggs would have been in 
danger of spoilage. 

Although the coal strike ended be- 
fore the worst conditions resulted it 
probably will be several weeks before 
normal conditions return and there 
may be some supply shortages until 
transportation is restored to regular 
operating schedules. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STRIKES TIE UP PLANTS 
OF KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Wichita, Kansas.—A labor dispute 
over contract terms at the Lawrence 
Milling Co., Lawrence, Kansas, last 
week resulted in a strike at that 
plant and at the mills of the Kansas 
Milling Co. at Wichita and Cherry- 
Vale, Kansas. The three mills are 
idle with about 260 AFL employees 
off the job. 

Point of dispute at the Wichita 
mill involves the qualifications for 
advancement to second millers of 
three spouters, the union refusing a 
company offer to put two of the men 
in training to qualify and refusing 
to agree to the contract provision 
and U. S. conciliator’s recommenda- 
tion for arbitration. 

Milling company officials said that 
the strike at Wichita basically is in 
sympathy with strikes called at 
Cherryvale and Lawrence mills, the 
former arising out of refusal to re- 
hire seven men who quit in order 
to require the company to hire more 
men on the particular job and the 
Lawrence issue involving solely the 
point of whether the contract ter- 
mination date shall be changed from 
Dec. 4 to July 7. 

Contracts with the union in the 
three cities have been independently 
negotiated in the past. Although 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Sudden Coal Strike End Averted 


Severe Restrictions for Bakers 


the Lawrence mill is not commonly 
owned with the other mills, com- 
pany officials said union field repre- 
sentatives insist that differences over 
the Lawrence contract be _ settled 
first. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PMA MAKES HEAVY FLOUR 
PURCHASES IN OCTOBER 


Washington, D. C.—Purchases of 
agricultural commodities during Oc- 
tober by the Production and Market- 
ing Administration, United States 
Department of Agriculture, for its 
supply program, price support and 
other purposes, had a value of $78,- 
323,174, bringing the total from 
July 1 through October up to $433,- 
830,653. The report does not sep- 
arate the price support purchases 
from those made for stockpiling or 
other purposes. 

Bulk grain purchases during Octo- 
ber included 1,896 bus of barley, 1,- 





468,875 bus of oats and 17,946,312 
bus of wheat. In the food category, 
October purchases included 233,921,- 
700 lbs of white enriched flour, 110,- 
000 Ibs of white flour, 994,724 cwt of 
rice and 1,400,000 lbs of molasses. 
Purchases of 32,000 lbs of wheat 
bran also were reported. 

Cumulative purchases of grains, 
food and feed commodities from July 
1 through October follow: Barley 
478,262 bus, corn 607,365 bus, oats 
4,137,674 bus, wheat 94,925,882 bus, 
white flour 4,997,820 lbs, white flour 
enriched 884,258,158 lbs, dry beans 
440,350 lbs, rice 1,047,818 cwt, barley 
(food) 70,000 lbs, molasses 1,400,000 
lbs, hay 21,861 tons, wheat bran 492,- 
000 lbs, miscellaneous 48,000 Ibs. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL BAKING 
VOTES EXTRA DIVIDEND 


Directors of Continental Baking 
Co. have voted an extra dividend of 
$1.25 on the common and placed the 
stock on a quarterly basis with a 
declaration of a 25c payment. Both 
dividends are payable Dec. 28 to 
stock of record Dec. 13. The com- 
pany formerly disbursed one divi- 
dend of 50c a year in January. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Mills of America Plans 
Extra Storage, Mill Capacity 


Kansas City, Mo. — Plans for the 
construction of additional grain stor- 
age capacity for the Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, St. Louis, and for 
additional flour milling capacity for 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
have been announced by Henry H. 
Cate, president and general manager 
of Flour Mills of America, Inc., the 
parent company. 

Capacity of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. plant at North Kansas City will 
be increased 2,000 sacks daily, giving 
the mill a daily total production po- 
tential of 8,200 sacks. When this 
mill was constructed in 1923, space 
was provided for twice the 6,200- 
sack capacity originally installed, so 
no building program is required in 
the present expansion of production 
facilities. Work on this project is un- 
der way. 

Civilian Production Administration 
approval has been granted by the 
St. Louis CPA office for the construc- 
tion of approximately 1,000,000 bus 
additional wheat storage space at the 
Valier & Spies mill, as well as im- 
provements in grain handling facili- 
ties. With the present elevator ca- 
pacity of 1,250,000 bus, this will pro- 
vide a total of around 2,200,000 bus 
at St. Louis. 

CPA approval for this construction, 
together with certain other industrial 
building permits granted at St. Louis, 
has been appealed to the CPA facili- 
ties review committee at Washington 
by the St. Louis NHA expediter. 
However, in view of the fact that 
CPA rules permit construction of 
plant facilities which increase food 
production and since many elevator 
construction permits have been grant- 
ed throughout the country, it is ex- 
pected that the approval will pass 
the Washington review, particularly 
since a minimum of critical materials 
is involved. Cost of the project is 
estimated at $427,500. 

Other major construction previous- 
ly announced and now under way in- 
cludes the building of 310,000 bus 
additional grain storage for the Great 
Bend Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, enlarging storage space there to 


a total of 570,000 bus, and substan- 
tial improvements at the Goodlander 
Mills Co., Ft. Scott, Kansas, where 
a new headhouse is being constructed 
to replace the one destroyed by fire 
a few months ago. This will provide 
a total of around 230,000 bus storage 
at Ft. Scott. A modern dust collec- 
tion and sprinkler system is being 
installed also. 

These plant improvements will 
give Flour Mills of America a total 
production capacity of 24,500 sacks 
daily in active operation and will 
boost total grain storage capacity to 
7,135,000 bus, of which 6,015,000 will 
be at mill locations and the remain- 
der terminal and country storage. 
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Officers Named 
by Commodity 
Exchange Group 


Chicago, Ill.—At the annual -meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Commodity Exchanges and Allied 
Trades, Inc., held Dec. 5, the follow- 
ing directors were elected: J. O. Mc- 
Clintock, Continental Grain Co; J. 
Hollis Griffin, vice president, Bache 
and Co; Gunnard A. Johnson, vice 
president, Wolcott & Lincoln, and 
Walter R. Scott, executive vice presi- 
dent, Board of Trade, Kansas City, 
representing that board; C. S. Bvr- 
en, S. S. Borden and Co., president 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange; O. “V. 
Olson, business manager, represe: t- 
ing Chicago Mercantile Exchan::; 
Walter H. Mills, vice president, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc; Adrian M. Howa:d, 
representing Chamber of Commeice 
of Minneapolis; Jerome Lewine, #1. 
Hentz and Co; E. A. McKendrew, 
Armand Schmoll and Co., represent- 
ing Commodity Exchange, Inc., Now 
York; Isaac Witkin, president, G: n- 
eral Cocoa Co., Inc; George Shui e 
Scarburgh & Co., representing N.w 
York Cocoa Exchange, Inc; John C. 
Gardner, vice president, Lowry and 
Co; Ody H. Lamborn, preside t, 
Lamborn and Co., representing N.w 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchan:e, 
Inc; Joseph P. Henican, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beare; 
Ed Morgenstern, president, Robinson 
Milling Co., representing Class B 
members. 

The board elected the following of- 
ficers: Walter R. Scott, president; 
Isaac Witkin, first vice president; 
Walter H. Mills, second vice presi- 
dent; J. A. Higgons, Jr., was re-elect- 
ed executive vice president. 


+ os 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HUMPHREY MILL SOLD 
Sparta, Wis. — Frank Humphrey 
recently sold the Humphrey Mill here 
to Donald Strait. Mr. Humphrey, 
who has been with the firm for 36 
years, assumed ownership in 1923. 





BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Philippine Government Upsets 
Exporters by Grade Discounts 


New developments in the Philip- 
pine flour scramble added another 
headache to the mill export problem 
last week, when the island’s govern- 
ment began requiring quality certifi- 
cates for flour and arbitrarily reduc- 
ing payments on high ash flours un- 
der the requisitioning program. 

With flour stocks in the Philip- 
pines at a dangerously low level as 
a result of the long maritime strike, 
the Philippine government some time 
ago began commandeering all flour 
imports, paying the owner with an 
order on the Philippine treasury. 
Last week, the government set up 
standards of first, second and third 
quality flour and began paying for 
requisitioned flour on an apparently 
arbitrary scale of heavy discounts 
for flour classified in the lower 
groups. Notarized certification from 
the miller that flour was of first qual- 
ity was demanded of importers, a 
demand impossible to meet on such 
short order. 

As a result many importers are 
faced with severe loss on flour taken 
over by the government’ at prices 


70c to $1 sack below cost to them. 
Millers and other United States sh p- 
pers to the Philippines have been g: t- 
ting requests for delay in shipme:'ts 
or cancellation of contracts, as a ¥e- 
sult. 

Protests have been filed with 1 ie 
Flour Millers Export Association 
against the Philippine government :::- 
tion and efforts are being made to :°- 
cure a change in Manila policies. 

Extremely large flour sales ha e 
been made in the past several mont:'s 
to the Philippines, much of the bu’i- 
ness being done in the Southwe 
particularly during the time the ! 
cific Coast maritime strike was 
effect. The government action n 
bring heavy losses to importers 4 
exporters and may tend to redu 
Philippine flour supplies if flour s: 
there has to be rebooked to othe 
destinations. 

The FMEA has made a full report 
on these conditions to the State le- 
partment, which is investigating, «6:4 
it is hoped that a restoration of nI- 
may business methods can be effect- 
ed with the Philippine government. 
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Export Quotas Set Off Heavy Buying 





BRITISH BUYERS TAKE FULL 
JANUARY-MARCH ALLOCATIONS 


French, Belgian, Dutch and Norwegian Missions Active 
—Good Demand Continues From General License 
Areas—S. American Orders in 100,000-Sack Class 


With several European’ export 
quotas for the first quarter of 1947 
to‘aling 6,000,000 sacks, added to the 
large volume of general license area 
business, flour export trade of the 
past week probably reached a new 
postwar peak. 

European trade reached heavy vol- 
ume a few days after announcement 
of the allotments Dec. 4 although 
some of the countries obtaining 
quotas did not enter the buying pic- 
ture immediately. The British added 
fuither to the clears purchased last 
week, which were charged against 
the first quarter 1947 quota, and 
sought both clears and straight grade 
flour. Original clears purchases, 
made before quotas were released, 
probably amounted to around 600,000 
sacks and substantial additional pur- 
chases were made late last week at 
prices around $5.87, sacked, Gulf, in- 
cluding commission. 


Sales Largest in Years 


Judging by the volume indicated 
by mills, the British buying probably 
accounted for practically the total 
allocated for the first quarter. Both 
the British and the French sales 
absorbed substantial amounts of 
clears in the Southwest and boosted 
values there for January-February 
to around $5.25@5.50 sacked, Kan- 
sas City. Over-all export sales in the 
past week probably were the largest 
for any similar period in recent years. 

The Belgian buying mission also 
was in the market, taking substan- 
tial amounts at prices 10@12c lower 
than the British basis, including high- 
er ash flours. Norwegian importers 
also bought, at prices somewhat 
above the British basis. 

Inquiries were received by millers 
from their Netherlands connections, 
but bookings were not completed 
last week. 


General License Areas Higher 


As a whole, European sales were 
on a price basis not up to the level 
of bookings to the general license 





FLOUR ARRIVALS HEAVY 
AT NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y.—Arrivals of flour 
have been particularly heavy the past 
week since it, as a foodstuff was not 
affected by the coal strike em- 
bargo. Permits are, of course, nec- 
essary from the railroads but they 
are obtainable in normal numbers 
and incoming supplies, generally, are 
limited chiefly by the inability of 
mills to obtain boxcars. Stores in 
warehouses are heavy but are not 
equal to the demand for spot stocks. 

Permits for export flour must be 
obtained from the Association of 
American Railroads and _ require 
the name of the steamer before is- 
suance. 





area, which were mostly in the range 
of $5.90@6.35 Gulf, sacked, for 
straights. In general, the export 
price range widened at both ends in 
the past week. 

Good demand continued to prevail 
from South America, including in- 
quiries for round lots in some cases 
in the 100,000-sack class. However, 
there is somewhat less of a buying 
scramble following several weeks 
of good sales and there is less in- 





sistence on the buying side, although 
millers still can sell whatever they 
have to offer. Some exporters are 
trying to limit their commitments 
to 45 to 60 days ahead to be in a posi- 
tion to meet wheat market condi- 
tions more readily as the new crop 
approaches. 

Difficulties in getting boat space 
continue, particularly to Brazil, and 
have tended to shut off business for 
near-by delivery. It will be a scram- 
ble to get all of the flour now booked 
shipped as expected, and the recently 
imposed requirement that railroad 
permits be obtained for export move- 
ment to ports has added another 
delay and difficulty to the job, in 
spite of the fact that permits so far 
have not been refused. 

The Philippine government inter- 
vention in the flour market has cre- 
ated considerable confusion on ship- 
ments to the islands. 





January-March Export Quotas 
of 6,000,000 Sacks Announced 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced Dec. 4 that approval will be 
granted the exportation of 6,000,000 
sacks of flour during January-March, 
1947, to 10 of the countries now un- 
der export license. 

The countries and quantities are: 
Saudi Arabia 80,000 sacks, India 480,- 
000, Belgium. 640,000, Netherlands 
640,000, Portugal 96,000, Switzerland 
480,000, French Zone in Germany 
640,000, United Kingdom Zone in 
Germany 2,400,000, Finland 480,000 
and Norway 64,000. 

These quantities are in addition to 
any unshipped balances of flour from 
the quantities programmed for export 
through Dec. 31, 1946. The flour 
will be bought commercially by the 


designated countries through their 
buying missions in the United States. 

The department expects’ to an- 
nounce shortly the total grain and 
grain products export program for 
the first quarter of 1947, covering 
wheat, corn, oats and grain sor- 
ghums, for all countries, and flour for 
any remaining countries for which 
export licenses are required. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

WARD BAKING DIVIDEND 

The Ward Baking Co. has voted a 
year-end dividend of 80c on the com- 
mon payable Dec. 28 to stock of rec- 
ord Dec. 16. This brings 1946 to- 
tal to $1.25 as 15c each was paid in 
October, July and April. An initial 
dividend of 15c was disbursed in De- 
cember, 1945. 








Pacific Mills Ask 
Re-Opening of 
Chinese Markets 


Portland, Oregon.—N. E. Dodd, Un- 
dersecretary of Agriculture, meeting 
with the North Pacific Millers Asso- 
ciation Dec. 5, heard pleas from mill- 
ers to reopen the large Chinese flour 
market so that they could re-estab- 
lish their private brands. 

John Locke, general. manager of 
the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. of Seat- 
tle, pointed out that by the re-estab- 
lishment of private brand business in 
China a vast outlet would be re- 
opened that would be a permanent 
market; that present exports through 
PMA would not accomplish this pur- 
pose. 

It was also pointed out to Mr. Dodd 
that other nations were permitting 
their mills to go into the Chinese 
market and establish brands that 
would handicap North Pacific mills in 
their efforts to regain trade when 
the Chinese market is reopened. Mr. 
Dodd listened attentively, but did 
not indicate what might be done by 
the Combined Food Board, under 
whose jurisdiction he indicated the 
answer lay. 

Fifty-five members of the grain 
and milling trade of Portland hon- 
ored Mr. Dodd with a dinner in the 
evening. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WAGNER DIVIDEND 

The Wagner Baking Corp. has is- 

sued a dividend of 75c on the com- 

mon stock, payable Dec. 23 to stock 

of record Dec. 13. The company 





_paid 25c in October and 20c in July, 


following a 2-for-1 split of the shares. 
On the basis of current capitalization, 
dividends for 1946 total $1.324% com- 
pared with 50c in 1945. 





PMA Irked Over Slow Deliveries; 
Millers Cite Shipping Difficulties 


Washington, D. C.—A threat to the 
enlarged flour export program has 
arisen through dissatisfaction of the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration with slowness of shipments 
of flour purchased by PMA. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials feel that 
the milling industry may be .giving 
preference to domestic and private 
export trade. 

If millers are not observing fair- 
ness in getting out shipments for 
PMA, government officials say, then 
the federal agencies, instead of giv- 
ing as much preference as possible 
to flour as at present, will have to 
revise the export relief program to 
provide for greater amounts of wheat, 
since wheat can be shipped more 
promptly. 

Protests have been made by PMA 
to the Millers National Federation 
against the tardiness of flour ship- 
ments, and the federation has urged 
millers to review their shipping 


schedules to facilitate PMA flour 
movement as much as possible. 
Millers point out that delays in 


PMA business arise from the same 
factors that are retarding movement 
of all flour, both domestic and ex- 
port. The major bottleneck is trans- 
portation. Boxcar shortages are play- 
ing havoc with shipping schedules 
and practically all mills are behind 
on shipments. In addition, PMA and 
other export flour movement is 
slowed down by the necessity of ob- 
taining rail permits for shipments to 
ports. Under the recently issued 
ICC order 649, resulting from the 
coal strike, cars destined for export 
must have an AAR permit and the 
time consumed in obtaining these 
permits is an added delaying factor. 
Government officials realize that 
mills have been handicapped in com- 
pleting deliveries because of numer- 
ous factors beyond their control, but 
in a number of instances it is sus- 
pected that mills have fallen be- 
hind in their government business for 
reasons which are not entirely 
ascribable to abnormal conditions. 
The government has means at its 
disposal to enforce performance of 


contract agreements for sale of flour. 
Primarily it could cancel a contract, 
but it also may take action against 
a mill whose failure to meet deliv- 
ery schedules causes loss of ship time, 
or other delays which were shown 
to be the responsibility of a mill. 

At present it is unlikely that the 
government would resort to contract 
cancellation, but officials point out 
now that a poor record of perform- 
ance might at some later date be 
used in judging the acceptability of 
a mill’s offer of flour. 

¥ ¥ 


Mills Urged to Explain 


Jess B. Smith, president of the As- 
sociated Millers of Kansas Wheat, has 
suggested to millers that anyone hav- 
ing PMA flour on the books which is 
overdue for shipment should wire 
the Department of Agriculture, ex- 
plaining the cause of delay and citing 
difficulties experienced in getting box- 
cars and such delays as may have 
arisen from slowness in obtaining 
car permits, 
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303,000 Tons Grain Monthly Set 
for U.S. German Zone Shipment 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—One week after 
The Northwestern Miller exclusive- 
ly reported that the government had 
decided to move virtually all grain 
stocks in export position at Albany 
to the United States German occu- 
pation zone, the War Department is- 
sued official confirmation of this re- 
port. 

In making public the news, Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson 
stated that 300,000 tons of grain 
would be required monthly to meet 
the needs of the German population 
in the combined United States- 
United ‘Kingdom occupation zones to 
maintain the present daily ration 
level of 1,500 calories. 

According to the War Depart- 
ment spokesman, it was asserted 
that December shipments of grains 
and flour to Germany would amount 
to approximately 303,000 tons, of 
which 14,769 long tons will consist 
of flour. Bulk grain shipments will 
be 276,500 long tons, Mr. Patterson 
said. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture on Dec. 6 estimated that 
3,474,000 long tons (134,000,000 bus) 
of United States grain and grain 
products were exported during the 
five months July-November, 1946. 
This total included (in terms of whole 
grain equivalent) wheat 1,971,000 
tons, flour 1,118,000 tons, corn and 
other grains 385,000 tons. 

In addition, an estimated 53,000 
long tons of Canadian flour milled 
in bond in the United States was 
shipped, raising the total shipments 
of grain and grain products from 
the United States to 3,527,000 tons. 

Largest monthly exports of United 
States grain and grain products dur- 
ing the July-November period were 
886,000 long tons in July. Totals 
for other months were: August, 811,- 
000 tons; September, 697,000 tons; 
October, 373,000 tons, and Novem- 
ber, 707,000 tons. 

Of the July-November exports of 
United States grain and grain prod- 
ucts, UNRRA countries received 629,- 
000 tons; the United States, United 
Kingdom and French Occupied Zones 
in Europe 534,000 tons; the United 
Kingdom, 430,000 tons; India, 426,- 





Everybody Wants to 
Get Into the Act 


* * * 


New York, N. Y.—Huge export 
business has dwarfed every other fac- 
tor in the New York market. With 
the opening up of quotas for about 
6,000,000 sacks of flour for 10 dif- 
ferent countries, it seems as if every- 
one who ever sold a package of gum 
to any foreign country is in the flour 
business and these exporters’ knowl- 
edge of the industry is so abysmal 
as to be funny if such serious con- 
sequences were not threatened. 

If the good reputation of Ameri- 
can flour survives in foreign coun- 
tries, it will neither be the doing of 
this new group of operators, who 
care nothing whatsoever for the fu- 
ture of the industry but only seek a 
low price, nor of certain millers who 
only care to mill a flour that can 
be quoted at a cheap figure. 

Inquiries received at the New York 
offices of The Northwestern Miller 
on flour matters come from export 
men in the hardware, glassware, steel, 
locomotive and practically every oth- 
er industry, except flour. Their lack 
of knowledge is indicated by one man 
who said, “I have something to sell 
that is (referring to notes) 9% pro- 
tein and 55% ash. I am told I can- 
not sell it for wheat flour, what do 
I call it?” And another with a 
similar analysis who said, “Is this a 
good flour?” 

In spite of all of this pressure to 
sell for export, there is an increas- 
ing number of mills which are keep- 
ing their sales within normal export 
channels and are looking after their 
domestic trade. Maybe they have 
something there! 





000; the United States Occupied Zone 
in Asia, 414,000 tons; Netherlands, 
220,000 tons; other countries the re- 
mainder. 

The accompanying table gives the 
distribution by countries and quan- 
tities. 

Department officials stated that the 
large export volume, although short 
of the amount scheduled, during the 
July-November period was achieved 


despite (1) maritime strikes which 
stalled shipments even though large 
quantities of grain were at the ports, 
and (2) recent internal transporta- 
tion difficulties resulting from short- 
age of boxcars for the loading of 
grain. 

The quantity of grain and grain 
products programmed by the USDA 
for export during the six months 
July-December, 1946, is 5,744,000 
long tons. This total includes 2,- 
884,000 tons of wheat, 2,137,000 tons 
of wheat flour (in terms of wheat 
equivalent), 382,000 tons of corn and 
corn products, 202,000 tons of oats, 
111,000 tons of grain sorghums and 
28,000 tons of barley. 

Exports during December are ex- 
pected to exceed the recent monthly 
shipments, but no estimates are 
available as to the quantity that 
will be lifted in December, because 
of the uncertainty arising out of the 
coal strike. Government transporta- 
tion officials have been asked to ex- 
pedite the export movement in every 
way possible. To alleviate the short- 
age of boxcars for the hauling of 
grain, a large number of idle coal 
cars are now being used in moving 
grain to gulf and eastern ports. 


ESTIMATED EXPORTS OF U. 8S. GRAIN 
AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


July-November, 1946 





(1,000 long tons—grain equivalent) 
Corn & 
. other 
Claimant Wheat Flour grain Total 
United Kingdom 377 53 oe 430 
NE ..255040004 319 37 70 426 
Belgium ...... 48 68 co 116 
Netherlands ... 151 53 16 220 
NOPWGY 606% 67 21 3 88 
iyi. ie 25 1 7 33 
BWOGGR 660% a ae 8 8 
Switzerland ... 38 a 17 56 
POTtUGAl ..ccvce 34 10 ss 44 
ae 8 17 ee 25 
Jee + 29 ee 29 
UNRRA Countries 
P<!) ee 51 18 24 93 
Czechoslovakia 33 34 26 93 
Greece ..... 27 44 28 99 
Os Pere 29 53 27 109 
Poland ...... 47 60 27 134 
Yukoslavia . 8 oe ee 8 
CREA sevess 51 42 oe 93 
Occupied Zones 
French ...... ee 35 o* 35 
eee 124 87 57 268 
U. S. Europe 130 70 31 231 
U. 8S. Pacific. 256 158 ee 414 
Philippines... rt! 28 as 28 
MOXZICO iviewcice 82 41 123 
POS cts ves 27 49 76 
Uruguay. «2... 26 26 
POPE secvetess oe 2 oe 2 
COW ismeceres. a 36 2 38 
oe re as 11 as 11 
MOE”  Ssseews 12 60 45 117 
yy? | err 1,971 1,118 385 3,474 


*Principally Latin American countries. 





AT AIB SANITATION COURSE—More than 70 bakery 
and allied firms from 21 states were represented at the 
course in bakery sanitation given under the auspices of 
the American Institute of Baking in Chicago early in No- 


vember. 


the course. 


Ninety-six persons, many of whom are shown 
above attending one of the sessions, were registered for 


Dr. Edward L. Holmes of the department of 
sanitation of the AIB, was director of the course. 
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MOVING DAY—Ura Seegar, Marsh- 
ville, Ind., bought an elevator at 
Johnsonville, Ind., a few months ago 
and decided to move it to his hone 
town, four miles away. The elev:- 
tor, built in 1926, was 35 ft squar:, 
85 ft tall, and was estimated i» 
weigh 200 tons. The job of moving 
it took almost six months. 





Flour Production 
During October 
Sets New Record 


Washington, D. C. — Wheat flour 
production during October totaled 
26,100,000 sacks, an all-time high, the 
Bureau of the Census announced 
Dec. 9. 

This record compares with 23,700,- 
000 sacks reported to the bureau for 
September and the previous all-time 
record of 25,600,000 sacks set last 
January. These figures were report- 
ed by about 1,100 mills which are be- 
lieved to account for 98% of the cur- 
rent total wheat flour production in 
the United States. 

The flour milling industry has no! 
reconverted completely to its nor- 
mal flour extraction rate but is get- 
ting close to it, the Census Bureau 
announcement stated. During th: 
months of March through Augus', 
when the mills were required b 
WFO 144 to produce the emergency 
type of flour, the extraction rate a\ 
eraged 77.6%, according to the bu- 
reau’s calculations. Following the 
lifting of the requirement on Sep 
1, the rate dropped to 72.8% an 
dropped further to 72.3% in Oct« 
ber. The average rate for the 1 
months of 1945 was 71.4%. 

The continued drop in the extrac 
tion rate was reflected in a greate 
proportionate increase in offal pré 
duction than in flour production b 
tween September and October. Off: 
production increased from 451,00: 
tons to 511,000 tons, a gain of 13° 
The increase in flour output, fror 
23,700,000 to 26,100,000 sacks 
amounted to 10%. 

The reporting mills ground 60 
100,000 bus of wheat in Octobe 
compared with 54,200,000 in Septem 
ber, an increase of 11%. 

During October, reporting mills 
ground 348,000.bus of rye and pro- 
duced 153,000 sacks of rye flour, com- 
pared with 371,000 bus and 163,000 
sacks, respectively, in September. 
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Millfeed Buying 
Flurry Fades; 
Demand Very Quiet 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Entry of two 
large mixers into the market for mod- 
erately large lots of pure bran at mid- 
week caused millfeed handlers to 
hope that demand might be coming 
to life at the sharply lower levels 
which have resulted from steady price 
breaks of the past two weeks. The 
buying flurry was short-lived, but it 
was enough to take the slack out of 
the market. 

Bran at Minneapolis sold as low 
as $39.50 ton, but on the buying 
flurry firmed to around $40.50@41. 
Standard middlings closed the week 
around $42 and flour middlings at 
$43.50 ton, basis Minneapolis. 

The recent declines in millfeeds 
have played havoc with demand for 
some of the other formula feed in- 
grelients, since the wheat feeds now 
offer a more economical component 
from a price standpoint. 

Oat products have suffered severe- 
ly from the millfeed competition and 
processors of oat feeds report strong 
competition from resellers adding to 
the difficulties of making new sales. 
The resale pressure is said to be 
especially strong from eastern areas, 
where standard pulverized oats are 
reported offered by resellers at $56, 
Boston basis, as against Minneapolis 
processors’ prices of $55 ton, f.o.b. 
plant. 

¥ ¥ 


Pacific Millfeeds Weaker 


Seattle, Wash.—Under the pressure 
of an exceedingly dull market, and in 
spite of the fact that the waterfront 
remained tied up, thus curtailing op- 
erations for flour millers and limit- 
ing their output, millfeed the past 
week declined $4 ton from $54, first 
to $51, then to $50 at week-end. 

At the week’s close it looked as 
if the waterfront labor troubles, 
which have had Puget Sound tied up 
since Sept. 5 with the exception of 
five days, would be settled. This 
means that all Pacific Northwest 
mills will go onto a seven-day week 
just as fast as possible, to fulfill ex- 
isting export bookings and to take 
care of business in the offing. 

Primary cause for the break in 
millfeed prices was the reluctance of 
buyers to take on supplies at any 
price, and while most mills are well 
booked, they have to keep their out- 
put, even though curtailed, moving. 
Reports from California that Los An- 
geles millfeeds were selling at $47 
was another bearish factor. 


Proposes Program of 
Labor Legislation 


to Insure Equality 


New York, N. Y.—The National As- 
Sociation of Manufacturers has pro- 
Posed a labor legislation program to 
Insure equal rights for employers. In 
a three-day meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, this fifty-first congress of 
American industry asserted its desire 
to co-operate with labor. While con- 
fronted with a coal strike that threat- 
ened industry with strangulation, 
many speakers were scathing in their 
denunciation of John L. Lewis and 
of an administration whose indiffer- 
ence had permitted such power to 
develop. 

Quick and general reductions in 
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taxes, governmental economies and 
national budget slashing, termination 
of “labor monopoly” and decontrol of 
industry where regulation and de- 
crees still govern, were urged by 
various leaders and a_ seven-point 
fiscal policy, toward which the govern- 
ment should start moving imme- 
diately, was approved. A joint re- 
port of the committees on govern- 
ment finance and government spend- 
ing was adopted to represent or- 
ganized industry’s views, as a guide 
to future congressional thinking, 
rather than a dictate of action. In 
line with such procedure, no stand 
was taken on recommendation of re- 
peal of the Wagner Act but adequate 
labor legislation was urged. 


Earl Bunting, president of O’Sulli- 
van Rubber Corp., was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Robert R. Wason. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ALASKA TO GET FOOD 
SHIPMENTS FROM CANADA 


Winnipeg, Man.—Shipments of Ca- 
nadian food have already started to 
move to Alaska to help meet the 
shortage there, created by the Unit- 
ed States marine strike, according 
to an announcement by James A. 
MacKinnon, Minister of. Trade and 
Commerce. 

Canadian eggs, poultry, fresh fruits 
and vegetables have been sent to 
Alaska and arrangements have been 
completed for the immediate ship- 
ment of 17% tons of beef from Ed- 
monton, Alberta. Arrangements have 
been made for the release of flour, 
but there has been no indication as 
to the amount involved. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MISSOURI AND KANSAS 
BAKERS PLAN MEETING 


Kansas City, Mo.—The dates of 
April 27-29 have been chosen for the 
combined meeting of the Missouri 
and Kansas bakers’ associations. The 
gathering will take place at the 
President Hotel, Kansas City. Pro- 
gram plans are now being made by 
the committee in charge. 











SWIMMING DEER—This doe, which 
is shown in the Grand River, opposite 
the Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was one of two which wandered 
into civilization from the Black Hills 
south of the city recently. When they 
entered the city they separated, the 
doe going up the canal and the buck 
going down the river. People congre- 
gated at the river bank and on the 
bridges and the frightened doe scam- 
pered back and forth across the river. 
Becoming exhausted, the doe wan- 
dered up to the dam where she was 
lassoed, but she died in the capture. 
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Parity Formula in Need of Revision, 
Anderson Tells Agricultural Group 


Washington, D. C.—In a statement 
outlining the objectives of the re- 
cently appointed advisory committee 
on marketing and research, Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson 
emphasized that the parity formula 
was out of date and badly in need of 
revision—especially the relationship 
between commodities. In a capsule 
analysis of his farm program he stat- 
ed, “that what we want is smaller 
acreage of intensive soil depleting 
cash crops, use of soil conservation 
and systems of farming, and an in- 
creasing emphasis on livestock.” 

His statement issued following a 
three-day session of the advisory com- 
mittee also said, “at least we know 
that the best use of our land would 
reduce our wartime production of 
corn, oats, barley and wheat.” 


E. A. Meyer in Charge 


At the same time the secretary 
announced the objectives of the ad- 
visory committee, it was revealed 
that E. A. Meyer, assistant adminis- 
trator of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration, had been placed 
in charge of developing plans and 
programs to be carried out under the 
Hope-Flannagan marketing and re- 
search authorization of the last Con- 
gress. According to Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. Meyer’s job is to provide a pre- 
liminary intensive study of program 
development until the advisory com- 
mittee can give further study to op- 
erations under the act and until funds 
are appropriated. 

In a statement approved by the 
committee Mr, Anderson said: 

“It shall be Mr. Meyer’s function 
to contact all the agencies—federal, 
state and private—that are involved, 
and to proceed as rapidly as possible 
with the setting up of commodity, 
functional and technical committees 
contemplated by the act. 

“No final determination will be 
reached as to whether a separate 
marketing and utilization administra- 
tion need be established until the 
next meeting of the advisory com- 
mittee, but this will be continually 
studied; and, in the meantime, the 
secretary shall explore the existing 
procedures within the department to 
see if an effective administration of 
the act can be accomplished within 
the present administrative set-up of 
the Department of Agriculture. In 
doing so it is to be clearly recog- 
nized that the whole import of the 
legislation is to develop agriculture 
and marketing through research edu- 
cation and action so as*to continuous- 
ly protect and improve the health and 
welfare of the American people.” 


Committees Recommended 


In addition to approving the state- 
ment of Mr. Anderson, the commit- 
tee recommended the establishment 
of commodity, technical and func- 
tional committees under an over-all 
committee composed of the chairmen 
of a number of functional and com- 
modity committees and with public 
and nutritional representation. 

Commodity committees were rec- 
ommended for grains, feeds, seeds, 
rice, dried beans and peas, dairy 
products, poultry and poultry prod- 


‘ ucts, livestock, citrus fruits, decidu- 


ous fruits, vegetables, potatoes, soy- 
beans, flaxseed, cotton, wool, and such 
other commodity committees as 
might be required. Committees 
should consist of not less than 5 and 
not more than 11 members, the over- 


all advisory committee recommended. 

Committee membership should re- 
flect participation of producers, proc- 
essors and distributors, including re- 
tailers, it was recommended. To 
fill such committees, the USDA. was 
asked to request farm organizations 
and processor and distributor organi- 
zations to submit lists of nomina- 
tions for appointments. 


Early Formation Asked 


Co-ordination of the committees’ 
work with government policy would 
be effected by such general commit- 
tees as animal products, fruits, field 
crops, forest products and others. 
Early establishment of functional 
committees on transportation, stor- 
age, packing and foreign trade was 
asked by the advisory group. 

In view of current rumors that 
among grain industry problems which 
would be covered in the over-all ad- 
visory committee agenda was that of 
co-operative farm storage of grains 
and multiple delivery of grains on 
commodity exchange contracts, it is 
significant to note that in his state- 
ment following the close of the three- 
day session, Mr. Anderson said in 
speaking of efficient distribution of 
farm products, ‘maintenance of ade- 
quate storage capacity and the hold- 
ing of temporary surpluses in re- 
serve against emergencies such as 
drouth and war is also a part of effi- 
cient distribution.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAPAN, KOREA TO GET 
FOUR CARGOES OF CORN 


Portland, Ore. — Four cargoes of 
corn will move out of here in the 
next 30 days destined for Japan and 
Korea. The corn will be used for 
food and is going to the army. 

It is expected that two cargoes 
will move in December with two 
more in January. 

Forty thousand tons of corn will 
move in these two cargoes, and a 
part of the corn has already arrived 
in Portland. It is estimated that 1,- 
000 boxcars will comprise the move- 
ment. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FEED AGENCY TO BUY 
OATS AND BARLEY 


Winnipeg, Man. — The Canadian 
Feed Administration, acting on be- 
half of the agricultural supplies 
board, will buy all grades of oats and 
barley offered in store at lakehead 
ports at ceiling prices for the balance 
of the crop year, it was announced 
here last week. 

The action has been taken, the an- 
nouncement said, in order to safe- 
guard a sufficient supply of oats and 
barley for the livestock industry. 

The undertaking to purchase all 
grades did not apply to oats and bar- 
ley grading damp and rejected. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











NEW COMMITTEEMAN ELECTED 


Fort Worth, Texas.—O. J. Zimmer- 
man, General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma 
City; Okla., was elected as the rep- 
resentative of District No. 7 of the 
Association of Operative Millers on 
the national executive committee. He 
succeeds Harry Taylor, who resigned 
the post when he moved from the dis- 
trict. Approximately 65 members of 
the district organization were in at- 
tendance at the winter meeting, held 
here Dec. 7. The next meeting of the 
group will be held in Oklahoma City 
next April, the date to be selected 
later. 
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FLOUR SALES REMAIN HEAVY; © 
MOSTLY FOR EXPORT ACCOUNT 


January-March Export Quota Announcement Followed 
by Heavy Foreign Buying—Domestic Trade Well 
Covered—Bakers Report Consumer Resistance 


Sales of flour by mills in all parts 
of the country continue liberal in 
volume, but they still are mostly in 
export channels. Domestic trade is 
lagging for the reason that buyers are 
well covered for some time ahead. 
They continue bearish on prices for 
the long pull and do not care to add 
to commitments this close to the 
year-end. At the same time, millers 
are not pressing domestic customers 
for more orders at this time, as they 
are having difficulty in keeping up 
with deliveries on old contracts. 


Export Inquiry Very Heavy 


Announcement of January-March 
export allocations to 10 specific li- 
cense countries, totaling about 6,000,- 
000 sacks, brought in a flood of for- 
eign inquiries in addition to the con- 
tinued liberal buying by general li- 
cense areas. Latin American coun- 
tries still want flour, although there 
is less urgency in their inquiries now 
that good bookings ‘have been made. 
Medium and large lots continue to 
be taken by South America, some of- 
fers to buy running as high as 100,- 
000 sacks. The British purchased 
more clears, and French, Belgian and 
Norwegian buyers were active. Judg- 
ing by the volume indicated by mills, 
the British accounted for practically 
the total allocated for the first quar- 
ter. Over-all export sales in the past 
week probably were the largest for 
any similar period in recent years. 

Flour prices have recovered most 
of the decline which resulted from 
the late November wheat break. In 
the past week, wheat has firmed up 
somewhat, reflecting renewed CCC 
buying, bags are firmer while mill- 
feeds continue weak. This combina- 
tion, together with the strong export 
bidding, has forced prices back up 
at the principal producing markets. 


Southwestern Sales 71% 


Southwestern mills sold an average 
of 71% of capacity last week, as com- 
pared with 74% the previous week 
and 151% a year ago. About two 
thirds of the sales were for export 
and domestic volume was the small- 
est for almost any week since the 
days of the OPA price squeeze. Do- 
mestic buyers remain completely in- 
different to the heavy export com- 
petition and the majority of buyers 
appear to have no fear of difficulty 
in making future commitments. Many 
of them probably expect a_ price 
break early in 1947 and are not bull- 
ish. In any event, December nor- 
mally is the worst flour sales month 
in domestic channels. Most bakers 
are covered for 60 days. Directions 
on these old orders are beyond mills’ 
capacity to handle, what with the 
PMA pressing for deliveries and boat 
sailing dates to be met on export 
trade. Family trade remains light. 
Mills are running better, but it is a 
daily struggle to get enough cars to 
maintain output. 


Spring Mills Heavily Booked 
Bookings by spring wheat mills 
totaled about 72% of capacity, as 
compared with 62% a week earlier 
and 236% a year ago. Domestic 
sales continue light, due to a heavily 


sold-up position of many mills. Some 
bakers would like to contract for 
more, but mills are concentrating on 
filling old orders, on which they are 
behind, rather than booking more. 
The previous week’s loss in prices 
was erased by firmer wheat and bags, 
combined with weakness in millfeeds. 
Spring wheat mills participated in 
the heavy foreign demand which fol- 
lowed the first quarter allocations, 
but not to the extent that south- 
western mills did. Sales booked were 
to England and Holland for January- 
February and to Belgium for Janu- 
ary-March shipment. 


Interested Only in Near-by 


Buffalo mills report few new book- 
ings being made, with efforts being 
concentrated on filling of old orders, 
the backlog of which covers buyers’ 
needs for some time. Buyers in the 
metropolitan New York area show 
interest in spot or near-by flour, 
which is extremely scarce, but are re- 
luctant to take the 120-day offerings 
at current price levels. Furthermore, 
nearly all mills are behind in ship- 
ments, which makes jobbers reluc- 
tant to make new purchases while 
cheaper flour still is coming to them. 
Strong consumer resistance to higher 
sweet goods prices is reflected in 
flour jobbing circles. Export vol- 
ume continues heavy. 


Price Resistance Growing 


Boston trade is light, with most 
buyers feeling that price declines 
as a result of the recent wheat break 
are not enough. They are covered 
for 60 to 90 days and are inclined 
to wait. Bakers and grocers report 
increasing consumer resistance to 
higher priced goods. Slightly easier 
flour prices at Philadelphia had little 
stimulating effect on demand. Buy- 
ers are mostly interested in obtain- 
ing delivery on previous contracts. 
The Pittsburgh area was showing the 
effects of the coal strike rather plain- 
ly just prior to its ending. Bakers 
reported movement of goods consid- 


erably slower. They are amply sup- 
plied with flour for some time and 
little interested in adding to stocks 
at present prices. 


Bakers, Jobbers Indifferent 


Chicago handlers report little or no 
expansion in flour sales since the 
removal of the 85% restriction. Al- 
though prices have declined recently, 
buyers have shown little inclination 
to take hold. Cleveland jobbers are 
not interested in buying at present 
and bakers are equally indifferent. 
Family trade is very quiet, with gro- 
cers well stocked and reporting rath- 
er general consumer resistance to 
prices. Aside from a good export 
inquiry at St. Louis, mills report 
trade quiet. High protein clears there 
are in demand for both domestic and 
foreign account and are quoted at 
the straight grade price. 


Dullness in Southeast 


Atlanta reports that pre-holiday 
dullness has set in over the entire 
Southeast, with buyers well covered 
and apparently waiting for lower 
prices. Shipping directions also are 
slower, even in the face of the con- 
tinued boxcar shortage. All holes 
have been filled and buyers do not 
want heavy floor stocks on which to 
pay taxes Jan. 1. 


Pacific Mills Need Cars 


Terminal mills in the Pacific North- 
west are operating at capacity, but 
some interior mills are on short time, 
due to inability to obtain cars for 
shipment of flour from storage. Ex- 
port mills are pressing the govern- 
ment to open the Chinese field to 
price trade. Demand is good from 
South American countries and the 
Philippines. Domestic trade is rather 
quiet. 

Production 


Flour production shows an_ in- 
crease of 195,713 sacks from the pre- 
ceding week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 71% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,881,699 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,685,986 sacks in the pre- 
ceding week and 3,845,210 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 3,572,- 
633 sacks and three years ago 3,527,- 
540. Production increased 47,000 
sacks in the Northwest over last 
week, 56,000 in the Southwest, 2,000 
in Buffalo, 81,000 in the Central and 
Southeast and 10,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast. 
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Durum Mills Heavily Booked; Buyers 


Anxious for Old Contract Deliveries 


New trading in durum granulars 
is not heavy, due to the fact that 
mills have enough business on their 
books to take care of their produc- 
tion for the next two to three months, 
and bookings are confined to replace- 
ment orders. Macaroni manufactur- 
ers want to keep their needs covered 
for at least three months in advance. 

All the durum mills are swamped 
with shipping directions. The de- 
mand for spaghetti and macaroni 
products is showing its customary 
preholiday slump, but production is 
heavy and manufacturers’ chief com- 
plaint is that they cannot get all the 
granulars they need. 

Spot milling durum prices declined 
a little early last week, but have re- 
acted and choice No. 2 hard amber is 
again quoted at $2.30 bu. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 


Minneapolis and Duluth Dec. 7, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$2.22@2.25 $2.11@2.28 
2 Durum or better.. 2.22@2.25 2.11@2.28 
3 Durum or better... 2.21@2.24 2.11@2.27 
4 Durum or better... 2.20@2.23 ore ser 
5 Durum or better... 2.19@2.22 oc wes 
1 Red Durum ...... 2.04 2.02 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum- products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 
Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Ot BOW. 6.6460. 6008 600% *217,417 104 
Previous week ....... 233,162 111 
Oe errr a ee #225,991 108 
Crop year 
production 
A eee ee 4,216,670 
wer Bnree, 3B, BOGS. 6iccsisevess 4,741,804 
*Preliminary. 
+Correction—Week of Nov. 25-Dec. 1, 
1945, production 253,315. 
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FEED PRICE TREND 
CONTINUES DOWNWARD 


—<o— 
Index Drops 10 Points—Demand 
Quiet—Offerings of Many In- 
gredients Increase 


The trend of feedstuffs prices con- 
tinues downward, with the Produc. 
tion and Marketing Administration 
index for the country as a whole 
losing another 10 points in the past 
week. The index now stands at 233.1, 
against 248.2 a week ago. This still 
is 72 points higher than a year 420. 
Generally mild and open weather 
over most of the nation, coupled 
with plentiful supplies of feed grains 
at relatively lower prices, have tend- 
ed to hold a rein on demand (or 
higher priced grain by-product feods 
and oilseed meals. Less favors le 
feeding ratios for dairymen and p:ul- 
trymen also have contributed to ‘he 
reduced demand for formula feeds 


Millfeeds Press for Sale 


The large millfeed output constant- 
ly presses for sale and with demand 
indifferent, prices dropped steac ly. 
A slight improvement was noted in 
the forward shipments at the redu:ed 
levels, but the immediate deliv ry 
situation continues easy. 

Expanded utilization of corn «nd 
mounting offers of sorghum grains 
in the Southwest, together with ‘he 
improved pasturing of wheat fie'ds, 
has limited the consumption and dis- 
tribution of manufactured feeds in 
the Kansas City area and demand for 
millfeeds has been poor. At Chicago, 
demand for millfeeds is thin and 
price losses are severe. 

- Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 56,597 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Mil'er. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 57,426 tons 
in the week previous and 58,722 tons 
in the similar period a year «0. 
Crop year production to date toials 
1,149,191 tons, as compared with 1,- 
260,068 tons in the corresponding »pe- 
riod a year ago. Figures show pro- 
duction from March 1 to Sept 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 |bs 
of millfeed being accepted as ‘he 
millfeed yield per 100 lbs of flour. 


BREAD I6 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR MEN 
HOLD LUNCHEON MEETING 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Plans to enteriain 
delegates to the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association convention were mad¢ at 
the meeting of the Pittsburgh Flour 
Club, Dec. 2, at the Hotel Rovwse- 


pm 








velt. : The convention will be }.ld 
at the William Penn Hotel, /.n. 
12-14. 


A round table discussion on tride 
matters was held, with all members 
participating. A. P. Cole, flour bik- 
er, spoke on the death of R. S. 
Thorpe, B. A. Eckhart Milling “0. 
in November, and the loss to ‘he 
club. 

Bernard Rothwell, II, son of Piul 
T. Rothwell, president of the | ay 
State Milling Co., and now assvci- 
ated with the Boston office of he 
mill, was the guest of the club’s sec- 
retary, Frank ‘C. Miller, Bay Siate 
Milling Co. Mr. Rothwell spoke on 
his experiences in learning milling 
and baking before his service in ‘he 
army. a 

D. M. Toler, Commercial Mi!!ing 
Co., was admitted to membership in 
the club, 
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Wheat Prices Reeover Part 


of Late November Loss 


CCC Buying, Big Export Flour Demand, End of Coal Strike 
and Boxcar Preference Order Contribute to Stronger Trend 


A good part of the late November 
break in wheat prices has been re- 
covered since the first of December. 
Part of the recovery came with the 
ending of the coal strike, which dis- 
pelled the uncertainty over future 
industrial activities that had attained 
a very gloomy aspect by the time the 
John L. Lewis return to work edict 
was made. However, renewed buy- 
ing by the Commodity Credit Corp., 
granting of sizable January-March 
export flour quotas to 10 claimant 
countries and announcement of a 
boxcar preference order for the bene- 
fit of government grain exports, pre- 
viously had contributed to the firmer 
ton¢ 


os 


iore strength was evident in the 
norinhwestern spring wheat area and 
in Chicago than in the Southwest. 
As of Dec. 9, Minneapolis December 
wheat was up 7%c from a week pre- 
vious, at $2.09%. May at the spring 
wheat market was up 4%c, to $1.91%. 
Chivago January gained 5%c, to close 
at *2.0914, while March at the IIli- 
nois market was up 5c, at $2.02%4. 
Kansas City December gained 1%c, 
closing at $2.01%4 and May there end- 
ed at $1.86%4, 4c higher than a week 


ago 


= 


CCC Continues to Buy 


‘rsistent buying by the CCC, par- 
ticularly in the Southwest, refuted 
trace assumptions that the govern- 
ment buying program had fulfilled its 
goais. The agency lowered its price 
about 2c during the week at Kansas 
City, later advancing it 1c. The box- 
car priority order designed to pro- 
vide the CCC with 350 empty cars 
daily for grain loading to the Gulf 
was expected to drain terminal and 
subterminal wheat stocks faster than 
replacements could arrive, although 
country shippers were expected to 
exert efforts toward moving grain 
ahead of the 15% increase in freight 
rates effective Jan. 1. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture reported that 3,474,000 
long tons, or 134,000,000 bus of grain 
and grain products, were exported 
during July-November this year, out 
of a programmed goal during July- 
December of 5,744,000 tons. This 
would leave 2,270,000 long tons to be 
exported in December if the goal 
is to be reached, which would be far 
greater than any of the previous 
monthly exports since July. 

Following the announcement of 
the January-March export flour 
quotas for specific license countries, 
a rush of foreign demand flooded 
mills, in addition to continued liberal 
buying by the general license areas 
which has been going on for some 
weeks. Millers already were pretty 
heavily booked with both domestic 
and foreign business, but managed to 


cae 





INCREASE IN BOXCARS 
EASES PREMIUMS 


Hutchinson, Kansas. — Boxcars 
continue to pour into central and 
southwest Kansas, not in sufficient 
humber, but at a rate more than 
twice as great as in recent months, 
and many old contracts are being 
liquidated. Demand for spot wheat 
offerings is slow at premiums 3@6c 
lower than a week ago. 
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take on a volume of foreign orders 
described as probably the largest 
for a similar period in many years. 


K. C. Prices Steady 


Cash wheat prices at Kansas City 
remained fairly steady throughout 
the week but premiums dropped %c 
to 1c on 13% protein or better. Re- 
ceipts have been good considering 
the boxcar situation, but the ICC 
permit system to secure cars for 
CCC wheat was expected to slow 
receipts. Demand for wheat by mill- 
ers was only fair, even though ex- 
port flour demand has been good. 
This may be due to good stocks of 
wheat on hand at mills, secured for 
boxcar shortage reasons. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Dec. 7, protein 
content considered: 


No.1. Dark end Hard...... $2.04% @2.21% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard...... 2.03% @2.20% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard...... 2.02% @2.19% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard...... 2.01% @2.18% 
i SS Seo er ee 2.04% @2.12% 
ef ae ee ee ee ee 2.03% @2.11% 
Gs EE. 64-695 5.00. Noe Sees 2.02% @2.10% 
OG, ©. cscisescesccsvsrers ERS 


At Fort Worth No. 1 hard, ordinary 
protein, was quoted Dec: 9 at $2.20 
bu, basis delivered Texas common 
points, with lc premium for 13% 
protein. Offerings are very light, 
but demand is equally limited. 


Spring Prices Level Off 


Cash spring wheat prices at Minne- 
apolis leveled off following the sharp 
break in the last few days of No- 
vember and early December, with an 
improved milling demand generated 
by the announcement of January- 
March flour export quotas. Receipts 
were moderate at 1,566 cars, while 
arrivals at Duluth fell to less than 
1,000, reflecting reduced movement 
since the closing of lake navigation. 
Durum wheat at Minneapolis was 
relatively firmer than bread wheat, 
although demand was not particular- 
ly aggressive from millers. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Dec. 7: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 lIbs........ $2.08 @2.10 
eS ee Barer oe 2.07 @2.09 
1 2.07 @2.09 
2 05% @2.08% 
3 2.02% @2.07% 
3 2.02% @2.07% 





Premiums for protein are generally 8c 
for 13%, 14c for 14%, 19c for 15%, and 
24c for 16%. 


Pacific Deliveries Slow 


Pacific Northwest handlers report 
a good demand for wheat from all 
quarters, but inability to make deliv- 
eries is slowing down business. Mills 
and feed manufacturers are pressing 
for deliveries. The CCC entered the 
market the middle of the week with 
a price of $1.88 bu, track, Portland, 
but was not able to buy much wheat 
at that figure. The grain trade is 
reluctant to make sales because ship- 
ments are weeks and even months 
behind on old sales. As long as there 
is such extreme shortages of grain 
boxcars, little effort is being made 
to press sales in any direction. CCC 


has considerable wheat and flour mov- - 


ing to the coast for export to Japan, 
and with the waterfront strike set- 
tled, the CCC is endeavoring to se- 
cure deliveries on old contracts. Soft 
wheat prices generally are around 
$1.89@1.90 bu. 














Current Flour Production 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 

















ena 
ate 
WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
Dec. 1-7, Previous Dec. 2-8, Dec. 3-9, Dec. 5-11, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
NEE Seg a Pa ne a Berar ee *968,481 921,759 952,563 890,523 741,112 
ND 64.5:9.06 pbA8 40-08 Badd OK 1,446,324 1,390,194 1,369,986 1,196,335 1,320,302 
RSE ree eer tee 529,073 527,091 577,342 526,616 518,039 
Central and Southeast ......... *611,318 530,079 604,658 594,017 572,663 
Ort. PRCINC COOME 25.66 scecces *326,503 316,863 340,661 365,142 375,424 
0) re ae eee ee ee 3,881,699 3,685,986 3,845,210 3,572,633 3,527,540 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 3 
*Preliminary. 





Crop year flour production 
July 1 to————, 











c——Percentage of capacity operated ‘ cr 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
1-7, Previous 2-8, ° 3-9, 5-11, if 8, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 98 93 96 90 73 ° 19,428,743 20,282,853 
Southwest. ...... 99 95 101 86 95 32,098,509 29,666,994 
Po Pere 88 88 96 91 90 11,865,233 12,283,725 
Central and S. E. 78 67 76 75 73 11,754,565 13,541,883 
No. Pacific Coast 86 84 95 89 91 6,924,484 7,966,722 
oo ree 92 87 94 87 85 82,071,534 83,742,177 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour ~~ = cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
he eer 894,660 926,066 104 : Kyron , : 
Previous week .. 894,660 919,266 103 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Seer O08 fics 814,380 830,830 102 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 814,380 737,399 91 ee, Bee 68004 0% 667,800 *618,650 93 
Five-year average ..... TReT aCe 88 Previous week 667,800 600,858 90 
Ten-year Average ........-eeeeeeee 74 oo re 667,800 623,298 93 
Kansas City Two years ago .. 660,498 560,293 85 
Dec. 1-7 | .7. 772"°364;320 3725237 102 Five-year average .........0c..6.. 68 
Previous week .. 364,320 305,015 84 POAT ORE GVUTRES 666 oe save.ccctes 56 
Sa ae 352,800 344,425 98 éDabitiminace 
Two years ago .. 352,800 283,459 80 Preliminary: 
Five-year Av@rage ......cccececces 83 Minneapolis 
OPV OOD BVGTOEE kescte ck eet ieccecs 77 A 4 : 
Wichita 26 22" 
-apacity " 
a Cer 112,800 80,521 71 P oo 4 
Previous week .. 112,800 98,272 g7 Dec. 1-7 ....... 3 321,360 350,116 109 
Wear O66 .40..0% 111,132 121,182 109 Previous week 321,360 320,901 100 
Two years ago .. 111,132 86,393 adie i: TOOE BOG coecc. 321,360 329,265 102 
WivVe=FOGS BVOTOARS 6.066 ccciccvrerse 86 Two years ago .. 318,120 330,230 104 
Ten-year average ........-+.+..+es 77 ~=Five-year average ............0005 83 
Salina TORFORF BVORGRS ooo rive cisesccscs 66 
Oe See 84,600 67,500 80 . 
Previous week 84,600 67,641 80 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Year ago ...... 80,566 73,549 91 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Two years ago .. 109,956 89,084 81 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Five-year average ................ 86 =ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
WEAPON BURT 6.68 6 Cis oe se siccce 86 " 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PACIFIC COAST capacity output tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Dee, 2-F ..cscas 786,846 *611,318 78 
Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week 785,646 530,079 67 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- SORE G80 .2..5. 794,106 604,658 76 
~ ot er onentae ata Two years ago .. 795,240 594,017 75 
Tee 243,720 ,152 7 Gee OEE 
Previous week .. 243,720 186,368 ee eee eens > 
Year ago ...... 225.720 200.739 89 WH POmr GVOTEES 6.6500 cke cers tees 65 
Two years ago .. 269,100 223,213 83 *Preliminary. 
PEVO-FORT BVOTARS 2 ciccccscvseeces 75 7 
EUMCPORT BVOTORS 0:0 ccc crwtseecsas 69 BUFFALO 
*Preliminary. Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Portland District a Cy re 601,200 88 
Dee. 127 2.2000. 134,200 138,351 103 Previous week 601,200 88 
Previous week .. 134,200 130,474 97 oo aw : 7 
Year ago ...... 134,800 139,922 mm 2 ee oe 4 
Two years ago .. 143,200 141,929 99 Two years ago .. 577,416 91 
Five-year average .............0.. 88 Pave*VOR? GVOTARS 2... ccescvcseses 82 
UD CVU 65k cbs ecvsescaccn 76 MOORE BVOTERS 6oc bi cbiceeeevee 75 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 

-—Northwest*—, ——Buffalot— -—Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date 


~— Southwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 





Dec. 1+7 2.2.20. 29,288 592,064 17,455 337,504 9,854 219,623 56,597 1,149,191 
Previous week.. 28,151 17,579 11,696 57,426 
Two weeks ago 28,466 18,500 10,538 57,504 
Sere 27,742 600,757 19,289 410,512 11,691 58,722 1,260,068 
| ot Sereeeeee 24,226 548,111 18,033 366,808 10,663 §2,922 1,145,265 
| | ee 26,736 573,745 15,008 340,651 10,490 §2,234 1,138,225 
1942... cc scscees 22,650 520,356 14,616 312,937 8,707 45,973 1,023,358 
Five-yr. average 26,128 567,007 16,880 353,682 10,281 53,289 1,143,221 
*Principal mills. ftAll mills. **75% of total capacity. 





CARR-CONSOLIDATED CO. 
REPORTS INCOME FIGURES 
Net income of the newly-merged 
Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co. for 
the nine months ended Sept. 30 was 
$1,778,905, compared with $632,500 a 
year earlier, it has been announced. 


This is equivalent to $2.45 a share 
on the 726,009 common shares to be 
outstanding upon completion of share 
exchanges. Of the total, J. B. Carr 
Biscuit contributed $1,114,300, while 
Consolidated Biscuit’s share was 
$664,605. 
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April, 1947, Expected by USDA Chief 


Washington, D. C.—With the sup- 
port of the food industry in the form 
of a general recommendation for 
continued price, ration and allocation 
control over sugar for another year, 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson, in announcing an expect- 
ed increase in sugar rations for in- 
dustrial users by an additional 10% 
of 1941 base period use by April 1, 
1947, has indicated that he intends to 
approve the Food Industry Council 
Sugar Committee’s findings which 
made the following recommendations 
to the government: 

“1. No firm commitments on al- 
locations of 1947 supplies should be 
made at this time. If it is necessary 
to make interim or emergency allo- 
cations, they should be for minimum 
amounts only. 

“2. Decontrol under present con- 
ditions would be disastrous. The 
Second War Powers Act expires on 
March 31, 1947. In view of the pres- 
ent shortage of sugar, and hazards 
which may adversely affect expected 
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Increase in Sugar Allotments by 


sugar production in 1947, authority 
should be provided for the continua- 
tion of price control and rationing 
of sugar beyond March 31, 1947, un- 
til supplies come closer to needs than 
they are at present. We believe such 
action would best serve the interests 
of the public and avoid the chaotic 
condition that occurred following 
sudden decontrol after World War I. 

“3. The transition from control to 
decontrol should be gradual. To de- 
velop such a program to decontrol 
sugar, the government and repre- 
sentatives of those businesses having 
to do with purchasing, refining and 
distribution of sugar should consid- 
er the steps necessary to bring about 
orderly decontrol as soon as condi- 
tions warrant. 


Increased Production Urged 


“4, The United States should con- 
tinue to do everything possible to en- 
courage increased production in Unit- 
ed States continental and territorial 
areas. It must be remembered that 





AIB Baking Class Elects Officers 





from baking families 








George J. Conly 


AMILY interest in baking as an 

occupation is demonstrated by the 
two members of the present Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking school of 
baking class who recently were cho- 
sen as class officers. Each is the son 
of the president of a baking firm and 
has had extensive experience under 
paternal direction. 

George J. Conly, son of G. Leonard 
Conly, president of the Parkway 
Baking Co. of Philadelphia, was cho- 
sen class president. Ralph L. Kozlo- 
wicz, son of Louis Kozlowicz, presi- 
dent of the Liberty Baking Co., of 
Milwaukee, was chosen  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Both men are veterans of World 
War II, Mr. Conly having been in 
the army from August, 1942, to De- 
cember, 1945. He was an instructor 
in the bakers and cooks schools at 
Camp Lee and Fort Meade, and was 
among the service students who com- 
pleted the wartime baking course at 
the American Institute of Baking 
while it was being conducted at the 


Ralph L. Kozlowicz 


Fullerton Avenue headquarters. Aft- 
er 18 months of service, he trans- 
ferred to the First Allied Airborne 
Army, which was made up of divi- 
sions from the United States, Eng- 
land and Canada. He saw service in 
the western European theater of op- 
erations. 

Mr. Kozlowicz was in the army 
from July, 1942, until February, 
1946, and was an instructor in the 
finance department at both Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison and Camp Atterbury. 

As civilians, both men had exten- 
sive bakery experience. Mr. Conly 
worked as foreman in his father’s 
plant in Philadelphia. Mr. Kozlowicz 
has had 12 years of experience in 
bread production. He also has had 
an enviable scholastic record having 
been granted three degrees by Mar- 
quette University in Milwaukee, a 
PhB and an MA in English, and a 
LLB in law. 

The present class, largest in the 
history of the AIB school, will be 
graduated on Dec. 21. 


the competitive price position of sug- 
ar beets and sugar cane with other 
crops has an important influence on 
the planting program of growers. 

“The United States also should pro- 
vide all possible help, such as ma- 
terials and facilities, to the European 
beet growing areas to enable them 
to increase their own sugar produc- 
tion; and it should assist the Philip- 
pine sugar industry to rehabilitate 
its sugar production as rapidly as 
possible. 

“5. We suggest that the United 
States government could well point 
out to the Cuban government the 
desirability of distributing to its sug- 
ar industries the increase in price 
that Cuba is now receiving from us 
as an incentive for maximum produc- 
tion in 1947 and 1948, since our 
analysis shows that the United States 
and the world will need maximum 
production for at least these two years. 
We realize that Cuba is a sovereign 
country and that her internal prob- 
lems are her own affair. However, 
because we have a contract with 
Cuba for her sugar crop in 1947, be- 
cause the United States has long 
relied on Cuba for an important part 
of its sugar supplies, and because 
for many years we have taken a 
helpful interest in the economy of 
Cuba, we feel there is an obligation 
on the part of Cuba not to take any 
action that would discourage max- 
imum production in 1947 and 1948 
by her growers and processors.” 

The backing of the industrial users 
of sugar for further control may take 
some of the sting out of the plans of 
the Republican majority in the House 
to investigate wartime ration and 
allocation controls over sugar, it was 
conceded here. However, Repub- 
lican leaders gave no intimation that 
they proposed to oppose ration and 
price controls through 1947 but would 
look into alleged inequities under the 
War Food Administration. 


Increase Predicted 


In an optimistic note, Mr. Ander- 
son said that the prospective sugar 
supply situation for 1947 at this time 
warranted the increase for industrial 
users, effective April 1, 1947, and it 
is expected that further supply in- 
creases may permit additional in- 
creases later in 1947. The Food In- 
dustry Council advocated in its re- 
port that allocations of sugar stocks 
be made on a short range basis so 
that domestic users would have the 
advantage of any changes in supply. 

Emphasizing that the government 
wanted to close out the war sugar 
program as quickly as possible, Sec- 
retary Anderson said however that 
despite the improved outlook it 
would be netessary to retain broad 
controls over sugar markets and that 
reopening of sugar futures markets 
and -later deliveries would have to 
be postponed until 1948. A restora- 
tion of free sugar markets is one of 
the primary objectives of the gov- 
ernment, Mr. Anderson declared., 

Calling attention to the still dan- 
gerous spread between supply and 
demand, Mr. Anderson cited the ex- 
perience in sugar after the last war 
in these words: 

“Every thinking person desires to 
prevent repetition of the confusion 
and losses which occurred when sug- 
ar controls were terminated in 1919 
after the end of World War I. At 
that time prices rose abruptly and 
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within five months had quadrupled. 
The quick subsequent collapse in 
prices brought ruin throughout the 
sugar and allied industries. Had this 
decontrol action been deferred until 
supply and demand were approxi- 
mately in balance, these disasters 
could have been avoided. 

“The department hopes that it will 
not be necessary for it to make any 
sugar crop purchases after the 1947 
crops. In this connection it can be 
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pointed out that it is very difficult 
to forecast agricultural crops ‘2 
months or more in advance due ‘o 
weather, pests, plant diseases ad 
other factors. It can also be readily 
understood that determining the b:!- 
ance between supply and demand is 
in itself a difficult problem. How- 
ever, our efforts will be concentrated 


upon getting the government out of- 


the wartime sugar programs with «as 
little industrial dislocation and price 
fluctuation as possible. The re-estai- 
lishment of the sugar futures mar- 
ket for trading in 1948 and later de- 
liveries is one of our objectives. 

“T think it only fair to point out 
that during 1947 there will continue 
to be a shortage of sugar though not 
so great a shortage as in the past. 
Continuation of controls throughout 
the entire year will probably be nec- 
essary to achieve equitable dis- 
tribution and to prevent extrem 
price fluctuations.” 


fa*) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARR-CONSOLIDATED CO. 
NAMES NEW OFFICERS 


Guido R. Rahr of Manitowoc, Wi:., 
has been named chairman and J. 3 
Carr of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has be«! 
named president of the Carr-Conso!i 
dated Biscuit Co., new merger 
the biscuit field. In a transaction ‘ 
be consummated within the next few 
weeks the Consolidated Biscuit Co. » 
Chicago and the J. B. Carr Bisci 
Co. of Wilkes-Barre, organizatio.: 
whose annual sales aggregate a!) 
proximately $25,000,000 and whose 
outputs total about 218,000,000 II's 
of biscuits and crackers, will be coi 
bined. Corporate offices will be mai 
tained in Chicago and executive c'- 
fices in Wilkes-Barre. 

The other officers of the new cor- 
pany from the Carr organization w:' 
be Ralph L. Smith, Harry P. Phar 
and W. Clark Evans, vice president 
Harry S. Moore, Albert R. Coats ai: 
David A, Jones, comptroller, assi: 
ant secretary and assistant comptro - 
ler, respectively, and Clifford L. Cul 
an assistant secretary. 

From the Consolidated Co., Robe: 
C. Bristow, now president, will be vice 
president and treasurer, with Nath: 
S. Blumbert and Walter Smiege'!, 
secretary and assistant treasurer, r°- 
spectively. — 

The group will have eight plan's 
making baked goods and one making 
candy. 
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Tailor-Made Cakes Enter Big-Scale Production 


tity distribution takes another 

step forward in food stores of 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
as custom-built cakes, designed for 
special occasions, are made ready for 
production in the company’s 37 bak- 
eries scattered over the country. 
Within almost a year, 120 Jane Park- 
er bakeshops have been established 
in big A & P super markets to re- 
place the customary packaged bread 
and cake department. 

As to topping novelty, even the new 
cakes, tarts, pies and cookies which 
the novel Jane Parker shops handle, 
“special events cakes,” are designed 
in 80 styles to.suit 32 different oc- 
casions and are producible in mass 
to equal the originals ordered by cus- 
tomers from illustrated store cata- 
logs. 
One of the few departments lacking 
in supermarkets has been the cus- 
tom bakeshop. Packaged cakes, 
cookies and bread have been sold, 
but they were not comparable to the 
individualized product of the neigh- 
borhood baker. Therefore, the first 
thing the company did was to make 
a series of surveys. 


(_) iy ais baked goods for quan- 


National Survey 


Under the direction of Miss Ruth 
C. Vogel, merchandising manager of 
the national division, cities of mid- 
dling large populations all over the 
country were canvassed by organized 
teams of researchers, who stayed in 
the stores two to four weeks until 
they were sure they had interviewed 
every regular customer of each store. 

Such questions were asked as: 

“Where do you buy baked goods 
now? 

What kind do you like? 

Your husband’s§ and 
choice? 

Preferences in flavor, icing, spe- 
cialty cakes, tarts, cookies? 

Do you find that packaged goods are 
satisfactory or are custom baked 
goods better? 

How do you like things packaged? 

What size units do you prefer?” 


Public Designed the System 


The result was that the public 
“designed” the Jane Parker Bake- 
shops and ordered 400 individual 
items of cakes, bread, pastry and 
pies. Many of these are sectional 
products and each shop handles ap- 
proximately 120 items each week. 

To obtain uniformity, formulas are 
developed in A & P’s experimental 
bakery in the Graybar Building in 
New York City, and sent out for each 
branch bakery to follow. To maintain 
uniformity, each branch all over the 
country is required to air express 
Samples of each product to the ana- 


children’s 


lytical laboratory, where, under the . 


guidance of Dr. William H. Cathcart, 
the staff checks each to be sure that 
the formula is adhered to and that 
nutritional and other requirements 
have not been lost because of pos- 
sible differences in ingrédients. Each 
Product is also scored in the bakery 
laboratory. 

The next step in the Jane Parker 
development was a trial in a crowded 
residential section of upper New 
York City (231st Street and Broad- 
Way), where there were three other 
chain food markets, three chain bak- 
ery outlets and a number of other 
Variety food stores. 

The results were phenomenal. The 


By Lillian Barnes Orr 


Editorial Staff 
The Northwestern Miller 


baked goods business increased 500%. 
The store had previously handled 
packaged staples and bread, and sales 
of these, as well as the other 
baked goods, was increased this 
amount, and there was also a 
definitely salutary effect on the 


entire store. In the full sense of the 
word, the newly-equipped supermar- 
kets became “food department 
stores’”—stores where the housewife 
could buy everything in food under 
one roof. 

Their development was sponsored 


by Howard W. Gilb, director of the 
national bakery division of A & P 
food stores, a progressive thinker in 
the baking industry, with a special 
genius for mass producing baked 
goods on the basis of recipes which 
have been popular in the American 
home for years. 

Assisting him was Miss Vogel, who 
is responsible for most of the designs 
for the special cakes and who has set 








IT’S OPEN SEASON FOR Ken-Puiis 


Smart homemakers are on the hunt for Ken-Print Bags. 
Leading flour millers and feed manufacturers are vying 
with each other to dress their products in bags 

made from the newest styled materials. 


For over 60 years, Percy Kent has been looking ahead 
in your interest—offering you “always something new” 
And today’s much demanded re-usable Bags are 

the result of that basic P/K policy. 


Look now, as always, to Percy Kent—for leadership 


in bag styling. 


Coays Gemelbing Cew ; 
PERCY KENT BAG CO., INC. 





My 





BUFFALO 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president A. H. FUHRMAN, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
J. L. YOUNG 

















NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO K AN S AS Cle Yt TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 





NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS « BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 
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HE’S LOST HIS 
SUMMER TAN! 


“The great Breadmaker”’ is 
all WHITE again. 





For better baking, better try 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL « Short Patent 
DULUTH RELIABLE - Std. Patent 
PURE GOLD « High Gluten 
RED INDIAN e¢ First Clear 


Carefully milled from the finest 
high protein spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
iS Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Bu 






Irs 
BIN 
AGED 


=_ ieeaicecail 
Fully aged flour—ready to use— 
available after present emergency. 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 










The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











R 
DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Caste Appress: SAXONMILL 











OUR 97th YEAR 
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up film training for sales employees. 
She conducts classes on sales, cus- 
tomer relations, grooming and sim- 
ilar subjects. It was she who con- 
ducted the preliminary survey and 
organized and interpreted the findings 
in terms of store equipment, mer- 
chandising and service. She is also 
responsible for the Jane Parker Club 
for women and girls in the national 
bakery division. Once a month, speak- 
ers address the club on personality 
adjustments, how housewives can 
combine a home-and-business career, 
personal appearance and other sub- 
jects close to the heart of any busi- 
ness woman. 


The individual bakers in each of 
the 37 plants are master craftsmen, 
many of whom formerly operated 
their own shops. They have a chance 
to exercise ingenuity and skill in the 
larger plants and take great pride in 
their achievements. Despite the 
shortages of flour, sugar and shorten- 
ing, few items have been eliminated 
and although production was cut 
down all along the line, great savings 
in ingredients were made through 
formula adjustments to suit the ma- 
terials available. 


“Special Events”. Patterns 


Fred Goetz, manager of the ex- 
perimental bakery and Max Spoth 
and Albert Cseh, master pastry chefs, 
are well known in baking fields. To 
them is due much of the credit for 
producing the first “special events 
cakes,” which each plant is able to 
bake and design exactly like the orig- 
inal in the catalog. 

The formulas are set up and after 
the original cakes are baked, clay 
molds are made of the surfaces, with 
separate small molds of the trim. 
Duplicates of these are sent to the 
baking plants so that all that must 
be done is to bake the cakes, ice 
them, fill molds with proper colored 
icing, put them on the cake and soder 
on the trim with icing from a pastry 
gun. 

Each Jane Parker shop will feature 
the full-color catalog of these special 
cakes with full description of them, 
including the recipe, and one actual 
cake will be on display. The prices 
will range from 50c lb for shower 
cakes to $1.25 lb for cakes to cele- 
brate golden wedding anniversaries, 


(Continued on page 22) 





82 OCCASIONS —A “shower” cake 
with emblematic umbrella, typical of 
the many designs being offered by 
A&P Jane Parker shops. Prices will 
range from 50c to $1.25 lb, depend- 
ing on the elaborateness of the chosen 


design. Many of the craftsmen hired 


by A&P to execute these designs 
formerly operated their own cater- 
ing or fancy baked goods shops. De- 
cision to launch the custom-cake plan 
was made after an extensive consum- 
er survey. 


SUNNY 
KANSAS 





If you're like most bakers, 
trying to make a quality loaf 
without sufficient sugar and 
shortening, you'll really appre- 


ciate the finer baking qualities 


of SUNNY KANSAS. _ For 
SUNNY KANSAS is a mighty 
big help in getting that sales- 
building crumb quality you want. 


ww 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA “> KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 











STRATEGIC LOCATION 





A cmE~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
° Since 1821 ° 
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AIR-MINDED MILLERS—Officials of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, recently purchased the twin-engined Cessna cabin plane shown 
in the above picture for use in transporting its executives about the coun- 


try. 
the plane. 


and has an auxiliary gasoline tank for added range. 


'van Behel, a licensed pilot, has been employed to have charge of 
It is equipped with the latest navigational aids for safety 


L. E. Leatherock, 


John Giertz and William Mathiess of the company’s production depart- 
ment, recently used the plane to take them to a sanitation short course 


in Minneapolis, Minn. 





Trade Not Free of Government, 


Western Association Is Told 


By HARVEY E. YANTIS 
The Northwestern Miller 


Des Moines, Iowa.—The grain and 
grain processing industries, along 
with agriculture, have escaped only 
partly from the effect of the national 
government’s policies in the conduct 
of their businesses, several speakers 
at the 47th annual convention of the 
Western Grain and Feed Association 
pointed out. The meeting was con- 
ducted at Des Moines on Nov. 25-26. 

A considerable part of the program 
dealt with feed matters, but a num- 
ber of the addresses were concerned 
directly with future government pol- 
icy as it would influence agricultural 
prices and marketings. 


The Government Influence 


Although practically all of the war- 
time government controls have been 
removed, the national government 
still will play an important and con- 
tinuing part in business operations, 
John Cipperly, Washington corre- 
spondent for The Northwestern Mill- 
er, said. One of the government ac- 
tivities which will have a consider- 
able influence on agriculture and the 
grain processing industries will be 
the action taken in regard to fur- 
nishing food, and particularly cereals, 
to the world’s hungry and deficient 
nations, he said. 

Mr. Cipperly outlined briefly some 
of the major proposals of such inter- 
national organizations as the FAO, 
with particular emphasis on the ex- 
pressed ideas of Sir John Boyd Orr, 
director general of the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. 

Sir John recently announced that 
the objectives of his organization 
were to develop and organize pro- 
duction, distribution and utilization 
of basic foods to provide diets on a 
health standard for the peoples of 
all countries, and to stabilize agri- 
cultural prices at levels fair to pro- 
ducers and consumers alike. Grain 
men and processors have been con- 
cerned with such proposals, fearing a 
vast bureaucracy on a world scale 
interfering with prices and natural 
price movements. 

To the extent that the United 
States government goes along with 
these international proposals, the 
farmers and the grain trades of this 
country will be subject to a degree 
of regulation designed to meet the 
nation’s obligations, Mr. Cipperly be- 
lieves. 


Regardless of a change in adminis- 
tration, such matters as parity and 
support prices and disposal of agri- 
cultural surpluses will be given at- 
tention, in Mr. Cipperly’s opinion, and 
any action that develops on any of 
these problems will have a direct 
effect on agriculture and the in- 
dustries associated with it. 

Mr. Cipperly said that the grain 
and grain processing trades are more 
fortunate than most in having as the 
heads of their principal trade organi- 
zations such men as Ray Bowden, 
executive vice president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Association, 
Walter Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and Herman Fakler, vice 
president and Washington represen- 
tative of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. He said that in his con- 
tacts with them he has become con- 
vinced of their capabilities, their un- 
derstanding of trade problems, and 
their alertness. 


Farm Problems 


Two speakers on farm problems 
and prospects were Dr. O. B. Jesness 
of the agricultural economics depart- 
ment at the University of Minnesota 
and Allen B. Kline, president of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation. Dr. 
Jesness discussed principally the fac- 
tors influencing farm prices and the 
part that the agricultural policy of 
the national government played on 
them. He foresees that parity and 
support prices will continue to be a 
substantial part of the agricultural- 
political picture, with an important 
bearing on markets and marketings. 

Mr. Kline’s address included some 
very illuminating analyses of farm 
net income, which he said should be 
the measure of farm prosperity. 
Many articles in magazines and news- 
papers, and other studies, consider 
only gross income, he said, and this 
is misleading. Nonfarm people are 
given an entirely wrong impression of 
farm economics. Many of the farm- 
er’s costs go only one way—up— 
but numerous of these are not even 
generally recognized as being a part 
of the cost of farm operation. As an 
example, he cited freight rates, which 
enter into the farmer’s overhead both 
on things bought and sold. 

R. C. Woodworth of Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, and chairman of the 
National Grain Trade Council, dis- 
cussed benefits that grain exchanges 
offer to society in general and to pro- 


ducers in particular. Much of the 
criticism of the marketing system is 
vicious or ignorant, he said, or comes 
from those who have not studied 
it or who do not understand it. 


Grain Exchanges Necessary 


Grain markets as they now exist 
have been evolved out of generations 
of experience, he pointed out. They 
are not themselves engaged in buy- 
ing or selling, but provide a mar- 
ket place and supervision which in- 
sures fair and equitable practices— 
fair alike to their members and to 
the thousands of nonmembers who 
utilize and patronize the markets. 

Mr. Woodworth cited some of the 
most common charges made against 
grain exchanges—virtually all of 
them being in connection with fu- 
tures trading—and commented upon 
them to establish that the criticism 
is unfounded, and is based largely on 
a lack of understanding of the pur- 
poses and actual operations of the 
exchanges. His points built up to 
the conclusion that the exchanges 
and their functions are beneficial to 
agriculture and society as a whole, 
as well as to their own members. 

Walter Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Chicago, particularly 
stressed the point that the industry 
is entering into a phase when sell- 
ing effort will be necessary to main- 
tain or increase volume, and that 
there is a danger in “cut throat” 
competition. This type of competi- 
tion can take the form of price cut- 
ting leading to inferior products, or 
it may be in the form of defaming a 
competitor’s products in an effort to 
get a customer, he said. He decried 
either system, with a strong warn- 
ing that such tactics inevitably would 
result in a reduced market for all 
formula feeds and a deterioration in 
feeding practices. There is a great 
undeveloped market for formula 
feeds among farmers who do not 
maintain the soundest or most profit- 
able feeding programs, Mr. Berger 
said, and it is in knowing the sub- 
ject of feeds and feeding and in de- 
veloping relations and sales and serv- 
ice in this field that feed men will 
find their most profitable future. 

Mr. Berger also spoke on the value 
of maintaining strong organizations, 
as did Ron Kennedy, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Association, St. Louis. Mr. 
Kennedy warned that many problems 
with which individuals could not deal 
effectively would continue to arise 
in the future as they always have in 
the past, and he said that strong, 
well supported organizations had high 
value in this regard. Beyond that, 
he cited a number of constructive 





J. A. OLSON PRESIDENT 


J. A. Olson of the Davenport Ele- 
vator Co., West Bend, Iowa, was 
elected president of the Western 
Grain and Feed Association to suc- 
ceed Stanley Eales of the Corn Belt 
Supply Co., Sioux City. OC. J. Cahill, 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, was 
elected vice president and Guy 
Grimes, Inland Milling Co., Des 
Moines, treasurer. Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, Des Moines, is executive sec- 
retary. 

Newly elected directors are: B. J. 
Lundberg, Harlan (Iowa) Rendering 
Co; Harold Thomas, Farmers Co-op. 
Co., Creston, Iowa; E. J. Bruntlett, 
Gowrie, Iowa, and George Weber, 
Weber and Huston, Columbus Junc- 
tion, Iowa. 
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services established by the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National and other of 
the industries’ associations. 

Ronald C. Booth, Cedar Rapids, 
chairman of the tax committee of the 
Western Grain & Feed Association, 
reviewed proposals for changing the 
tax basis for grain elevator opera- 
tions in Iowa. The elevator opera- 
tors have recommended that a mill- 
age tax per bushel of grain handled 
be adopted, and a counterproposal, 
not acceptable to the grain dealers, 
has been advanced by a tax commit- 
tee appointed by the governor of the 
state. In a convention resolution, the 
stand of the grain men’s committee 
was reaffirmed. 

Col. Robert S. Henry, assistant to 
the president of the Association of 
American Railroads, Washington, dis- 
cussed the reasons for the boxcar 
shortage. He attributed them prin- 
cipally to the extremely heavy move- 
ment of freight, wartime and post- 
war difficulties, sharp increase in 
l.c.l. shipments, and certain operat- 
ing delays, He was not optimistic 
concerning immediate substantial 1c- 
lief, but he named several improve- 
ments in operating efficiency that 
would better the situation to some 
degree. Co-operation of boxcar uscrs 
with the railroads and with each 
other is essential, he said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER 
CHANGES NAME JAN. 1 


Minneapolis Grain Exchange will 
be the new name of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce effective Jan. 
1, 1947. At the same time, the tit!e 
of Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce will be taken over as the new 
name of the Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association. 

Founded in 1881, the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce not only wis 
the market place for grain transac- 
tions, but also performed most of 
the civic functions of the city. Iis 
original membership included mer- 
chants in many lines of industry be- 
sides grain and flour, as well as law- 
yers, bankers and others. Later the 
chamber specialized in grain and ai- 
lied commodities and the other civic 








functions became segregated under 


the Civic and Commerce Association 
management, which has corresponded 
to chambers of commerce in other 
large cities. 

The change in names is expected to 
correct the confusion which has aris- 
en for several years concerning the 
functions of the two organizations. 
Members of the grain exchange vote«! 
overwhelmingly for the name chang? 
about two months ago and by Jar. 
1 all of the necessary mechanics in- 
cident to adopting the new title wi’! 
be complete. 

Rules and by-laws of both the grai” 
and civic organizations will remai 
exactly the same under the ne' 
titles. Harold H. Tearse of the Sear! 
Grain Co. is president of the Minn 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, ha\ 
ing recently been re-elected for 
second term, and will convey the tit! 
to its successors on the effective date. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FELLOWSHIP PLAN ESTABLISHED 


Rahway, N. J.—A fund of $100,00 
for fellowships in natural scienc« 
has been established by Merck 
Co., Inc., manufacturing chemist 
here, with the National Academy of 
Scientists. -The fellowships are to b: 
awarded to young men with demon- 
strated ability in scientific field:, 
company officials announced recen'- 
ly. 
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On January 1, 1947, the CHAMBER OF COMMERCE of MINNEAPOLIS 
for 65 years the farmer’s market place, changes its name. 





World’s Largest Cash Grain Market becomes the 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


On January first, a famous Northwest institution adopts a new name more 
descriptive of its functions and services. From that date, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Minneapolis will be known as the MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE. 


Founded in 1881, the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis, for more than 65 
years, has provided a ready market at all times for the vast tonnage of grain 
produced on Northwest farms. Because of the basic soundness and scope of its 
services, plus the productivity of this fertile agricultural empire, it has become 
the world’s largest cash grain market. Sales over its cash tables have exceeded 
300 million bushels in a year. Though never buying or selling a single bushel of 
grain itself, the Exchange has given Northwest producers a place to display and 
sell their Wheat, Durum, Oats, Barley, Rye, Corn, Flaxseed, Soy Beans and 
other field crops to buyers from over the world. No such abundance and variety 


‘-of grains and no such concentration of competitive buying power are found in 


any other place. 

And now, the same great market, with the same dependable service, will 
carry on as the MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE. Both cash and futures trading 
will be governed by the same rigid laws and rules as in the past, for the pro- 
tection of. all buyers and sellers of grain, and the public interest. Growers of 
grain will continue to find the same smooth running mechanism working to 
provide a constant, year-round market for their products. 

And all of the people of the Northwest, city, town and country, will continue 
to benefit from the availability of this great market place. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE of MINNEAPOLIS fo Je known as 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“188! 1947 





Ask for free copy of the interesting booklet, ‘‘Grain:’ Ninety-three illustrations. Tells story 


of grain production and marketing. Mail postcard today. 
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hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


With large terminal storage at Salina and a 


line of country elevators in the choice wheat 
producing areas of Kansas, Shellabarger is 
well-equipped to serve the milling industry. 


* * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











Christmas Seals 





. - - Your Protection 
Against Tuberculosis 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
* 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR Mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 























* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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Tailor-Made Cakes 


oe Lata 





(Continued from page 19) 
and as mass production enters a new 
field of the industry, another art js 
brought from the luxury class into 
the reach of the low-bracket income 
pocketbook. 





80 STYLES — Above is shown one 
of the many varieties of “special 
events” cakes that A&P super mar- 
kets in various parts of the country 
are being equipped to produce in 
Jane Parker Bakeshops. The designs 
are made from patterns that con- 
form to illustrations in a full-color 
catalog from which the customer can 
choose her particular variety to suit 
her special occasion. 





Canada’s Wartime 
Controls 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager, Canadian Branch, 
The Northwestern Miller 


HE matter of wiping out war- 

I time controls of food and other 

prices in Canada is still under 
discussion. Opinions as to the ur- 
gency of this differ widely. Cana- 
dians have never liked the system 
but readily admitted the necessity of 
controls while the war was on. For- 
tunately, those chosen to administer 
the law were men of the highest in- 
tegrity and together they brought a 
vast amount of good judgment to 
their task. Donald Gordon, a banker 
with exceptional gifts for this sort 
of administration, was made chair- 
man of the board and despite every 
conceivable sort of difficulty has won 
the confidence and good will of the 
entire country in his discharge of 
these duties. His courage and tenac- 
ity were boundless. 

Mr. Gordon has been delivering a 
series of radio broadcasts on imme- 
diate versus gradual decontrol. In 
these he has provided a concise re- 
view of what.controls did in the war 
period and what they are now do- 
ing to hold the price structures 
against sudden assault by runaway 
markets and inflationary influences 
of every kind. The inconveniences 
and general unpopularity of any sys- 
tem of control over retail prices are 
readily admitted in these radio d- 


_ dresses. Although Canada has done 


away with many items in the con- 
trol system which became unneces- 
sary when the war ended those still 
remaining apply to a lot of commodi- 
ties that are-in every day use by all 
classes of people. With these the 
question is one of timing their re- 
moval. The ceilings are kept where 
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— they are by subsidies which of course remitted to a drafting committee conference held since the formation ments to the Income War Tax Act 

k come out of the taxpayers at a total with wide terms of reference. A re- of the National Association of Prov- were passed which to some measure 
es cost of something like $100,000,000 port will be submitted as early as_ ender Millers in 1936. ; A. D. Fair- had remedied the inequitable tax 
ee per year. This sum Mr. Gordon sets possible to the Industry's National clough, Liverpool, president of the situation existing between co-opera- 
19) over against what the consuming Joint Committee, an organization set association, presided. tives and ordinary business. Cor- 
ers a new public roged have to ae in — up 4 the rhage “ed aw. BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE porations in common with co-opera- 
her art is ae ie io See ee a a tives were now permitted, subject to 
class into controlled market. In his opinion ances and consisting of representa- $661,175 IN DIVIDENDS certain le tel to treat patron- 


et income 








control taxes are costing consumers 
a great deal less money than would 
result from higher prices. Bread is 
one of the items he mentions as 
likely to go to a level which would 
represent a lot more cash to con- 
sumers than they are now paying in 
taxes to provide the subsidy which 
maintains bread at 10c per loaf. 

If the Canadian public demands 
decontrol with sufficient force one 
would judge from Mr. Gordon’s radio 
addresses that they may have what 
they want. He, no more than the 
most vociferous of his critics, is in 
love with the system, but he does 
insist that while scarcities are as 
numerous and as serious as is just 
now the case it would be madness to 
throw off the ceilings and let a wild 
scramble for food, clothing and other 








things now in deficient supply 
own one throughout all Canada do its worst. 
“special The record of the board over which 
per mar- he presides is really one of the best 
country Canada has to show for her war 
duce in endeavors and one cannot help feel- 
> designs ing that it would be a pity to aban- 
nat con- don benefits the Canadian public 
‘ull-color would derive from the work this 
mer can board may still do. 
r to suit BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

GRAIN CO. TO SELL MAIL 
Ss 


ime 


ORDER MFRCHANDISE 


Winnipeg, Man. — The National 
Grain Co., Winnipeg, has signed a 
contract with Montgomery-Ward & 
Co., Chicago, to sell merchandise in- 
cluding electric refrigerators, cream 
separators, electric fence controllers, 
automatic dairy water heaters, etc., in 








tives of bakers and union officials. 
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PROVENDER MILLERS 
HOLD LONDON MEETING 


London, Eng.—Provender millers 
from various parts of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland attended a con- 
ference in London recently—the first 


PAID BY GRAIN CO-OP 


Winnipeg, Man.—Patronage divi- 
dends to customers amounting to 
$661,175 are provided for in the an- 
nual report of the Federal Grain Co. 
for the year ending July 31, 1946. 
Explaining this feature of the report, 
H. E. Sellers, president, said that at 
the last session of parliament, amend- 


age dividend payments as a de- 
ductible expense in arriving at tax- 
able income. The company therefore 
had made provision for payments un- 
der this head for the year under re- 
view and had announced its inten- 
tion to pay a patronage dividend if 
earnings permit, on deliveries made 
during the fiscal year 1946-47. 





A MESSAGE TO THE MILLING 
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GRAND COULEE DAM 





















ich, Western Canada. This was an- 
Tr nounced by R. R. Emerson, general 
manager of the grain company. 
it war- The company operates about 370 
d other country elevators in Western Canada, 
| under one private terminal elevator and one 
the ur- semi-private terminal elevator. 
Cana- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
system 
ity of SCOTTISH BAKERY WORKERS 
1. or- 
Bice RECEIVE WAGE INCREASES 
1est in- London, Eng.—The Scottish Union 
ught a of Bakers, Confectioners and Bakery 
ent to Workers announced recently that 
banker over 13,000 bakery workers in Scot- 
is sort land are to receive increased wages. 
, ama i Gee po the = mes Three great dams, harnessing the natural force of the Colo- 
> EVE ed, were at a : : : : : 
a8 won employed in single-shift establish- rado and Columbia Rivers, provide tremendous industrial 
of the ments would receive an increase of power. 
_ = ao per —_ er = aoe Giants of the rails, the Union Pacific “Big Boy” locomotives 
ac- our was a.m. or later, 50c per F . : : 
week where the starting hour was re aa transportation power over the Strategic 
ring a between 4 a.m. and 6 a.m., and $1 liddle Route. 
- = — ee starting hour Power, light, and efficient transportation . . . combined 
’ as earlier than 4 a.m. i i ™ i 
: th a wealth of raw materials and adequate “growing 
ise re- In shift establishments there will bi ” sae . . 
se war be increases of 40c per week for first space” . . - oer unusual opportunities for industry in the 
yw do- shift workers, 60c for second shift Union Pacific West. 
ictures workers and $1 for third shift work- 
naway ers. All adult bakery workers, male S of 
uences and female, are to receive an increase be pecific -~ 
liences of 40c per week, and rates for ap- u ‘ f " 
ly Sys- prentices and junior bakery workers $a U P, f 
es are will be adjusted at the same time. y nion acl Ic 
io ad- From March 31, 1947, there will be *& Union Pacific will gladly furnish confiden- 
$3 done a reduction of one hour in all estab- ese, eee See Oe 
2 con lishments at present working 47 hours spebeate ts aaaee, Dials ilastsnd tea 
neces- per week, and from Sept. 29, 1947, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. 
e still there will be a reduction to 45 hours — 
umodi- per week in all establishments work- 
by all Py ae oer week. UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
e the he whole question of the employ- ° ° 
ir re- ment of women in the industry, it The Strategic Middle Loulé 
where was stated by the union, had been 
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Barter Days 


’ TRIKES, shortages, rising prices, 
J international squabbles and what 
not has the most of civilization on 
an aspirin binge these days. 

It’s one big headache that makes 
some of this nation’s graybeards long 
for the good old days when the me- 
dium of exchange was anything from 
wampum to a sack of ground corn. 
Barter instead of money was the 
practice, and to hear some of the 
old boys tell it, they lived the life 
of Riley, with plenty on hand and a 
reserve for lean days. 

It’s interesting to note some of 
these barter transactions which took 
place in the not so long ago. Harvard 
College, for example, accepted corn 
and other agricultural products as 
the enrollment fee, while many a 
lassie paid her way through Mt. 
Holyoke College by baking bread and 
pastry for the student body. As for 
itinerant peddlers and lecturers, oats 
for their horses was usually their 
pay. 

Back in colonial days Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s father paid the Indians a 
bowl of lemonade for a 200 acre 
farm in Virginia, and the ransom 
Powhatan offered for his daughter 
Pocahontas was two swords and a 
couple of mules. Coonskins, wild tur- 
key, venison, tobacco and honey were 
some of the currency of the day, with 
Mother Nature the source, and a 
good shooting eye and a fair day’s 
workout behind a plow the means of 
obtaining it. 


Everyone between the ages of 25 
and 60 was obligated to work in the 
fields, producing corn for bread, in 
pre-Columbian Peru. But the land 
was so fertile that this added up to 
only three months of labor the whole 
year around. 


Personality Pumphina 

] ACK in her teen-age days, Mrs. 
Glenn Anderson of _ Seattle, 

Wash., carved her initials in a tree. 

Many years rolled by, the tree grew 

tall and stately, and the initials grew 

with it, plain for all to see. 

It gave Mrs. Anderson an idea. 
Why not “grow” children’s names on 
pumpkins to be used for Halloween 
surprise parties, she asked herself. It 
should work the same as with trees. 
With a large yard at her disposal, 
she planted row after row of pump- 
kins. When they had reached the 
small green stage, she engraved the 
names of neighborhood children in 
them, then sat back and watched na- 
ture do the rest. 

As her initials grew on the tree, 
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they grew on the matured pumpkins. 
These novel Halloween gifts not on- 
ly delighted the youngsters, but the 
grownups as well. Result: Mrs. 
Anderson, besides the pleasure she 
derives from giving the kids a happy 
thrill, now has a yearly extra income, 
a tidy little sum for pin money. 


When women kneaded dough for 
bread-making in ancient Greece they 
had their flute players make music 
for them, to dispel the boredom of 
their work. 


Ss 8 
Epicure 


HE celebrated lexicographer, Dr. 

Samuel Johnson, was a lover of 
good food—particularly baked food 
like cakes and rolls steaming hot. 
Many said it would ruin him. A 
noted doctor took him to task for 
his extravagant and eccentric tastes, 
but as one of his favorite pastimes 
Dr. Johnson wrote: 

“I cannot conceive the folly of 
those who when at a table think of 
everything but eating until the food 
is cold and anything but palatable; 
for my part, when I am there, I 
think of little else—and whosoever 
does not trouble himself with this 
important function at dinner or sup- 
per, will surely do no good at any 
other time.” 

For all of his epicurian eccentri- 
cities, Dr. Johnson lived to a ripe old 
age, surviving even his doctor by al- 
most three decades. 


Bread and butter is eaten with a 
knife and fork in Batavia, Java, just 


like steak. 
~] 


Canned Bread 


ODERN armies are notably bet- 
ter fed so far as taste and nu- 
trition are concerned. Nor does the 


work of the United States Quarter- 
master’s Depot stop with the close of 
the wartime program. Right to this 
day a staff of expert bakers, die- 
ticians and cooks are conducting tests 
of one kind or another; taste-tests, 
ingredients tests, and general field 
tests of prospective foods to be used 
by the armed forces as emergency 
foods. 

New to the commercial field, but 
not the army, is a milk-rich canned 
bread, with a deliciously browned 
crust and a fine textured crumb— 
such as would gladden the heart of 
the most cynical veteran baker in 
private life. Then there is an egg- 
rich pound cake in tins and a still 
better fruit cake in tins that have 
yet to reach the commercial market. 
All have been developed by the 
armed forces experts, and all are 
feathery enough to grace the most 
fastidious table and needs. 


Baking powder once came wrapped 
in three separate packages, contain- 
ing calcium phosphate, bicarbonate 
of soda, and cornstarch. The house- 
wife, when preparing dough for 
bread, mixed them all up together 
herself. 


“Shorinin'’ Bread” 


FTER years of singing “Mam- 

my’s little baby loves shortnin’ 

bread,” Nelson Eddy finally ate some 
and found that he likes it. 

In recent years Mr. Eddy and 
“Shortnin’ Bread’ have been closely 
associated. But it was only a short 
time ago that a cook in northern 
California heard he was to be her 
guest, whipped him up some, and thus 
for the first time acquainted the 
singer with the substance of what 
he’d been warbling about so long. 

“You know, it tastes pretty good,” 
Nelson said. 

Kidded about his association with 
the song, Nelson doesn’t mind. He 


says he takes it with a grain of salt 
— plus three cups of flour, sugar, 
shortening, etc., and baked in a slow 
oven. At all his concerts someone 
always yells a request for “Shortnin’ 
Bread,” which, he says is proof of 
the pudding. And he likes it, both 
ways—singing it and eating it. 

Famine during the Middle Aces 
was so acute that in Sweden bread 
consisted of 90% pine bark and straw 
—but was devoured eagerly and 
hungrily. 


ARLY explorers in Northeast 

Brazil found an unfamiliar and 
strange looking plant growing in 
what is now the states of Pernam- 
buco and Maranhao. The new plant 
was the original of what we know 
as the pineapple. 

The explorers wrote to Europe 
about it, and in the early days of 
colonial Brazil, pineapple plants were 
taken to the Antilles, the Guianas, 
and to the Azores. From these areas 
pineapples have spread all over the 
world where they have been cuiti- 
vated, selected and crossed until to- 
day there are hundreds of varieties, 
in many shapes, sizes and colorings. 

According to a recent article in 
agriculture in the Americas, pineap- 
ples could be grown more ‘extensive- 
ly in South America if market out- 
lets for larger quantities were avail- 
able. This is especially true in the 
northeast states of Brazil where 
some of the best fruit is produced 


Tibetian grain is still perfectly 
edible after 50 years of storage. 
Blame this preservation on the coun- 
try’s cold climate. 


What Would 
Happen? 


A man can’t help but wonder 
What the world were like, 

If any fine mid-summer day 
Nature called a strike; 

If corn refused to tassle, 

Flax denied its flowers, 

And Clover wouldn’t blossom 
Till granted shorter hours; 
And, more tragic even, 

If faithful wheat once stayed 
Its progress toward a grist mill 
Till it was higher paid. 

A man can’t help but wonder, 
Did Nature call a strike, 

What a world, impoverished now, 
So betrayed, were like. 


—Ethel Romig Fuller 
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